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INTRODUCTION. 


THESE Suffrage speeches from the dock have already appeared in 
the columns of Votes for Women, and are now presented to the 
public in rather more permanent form. 

We believe that for the importance of their subject-matter and 
as oratory these speeches will hold high and permanent place 
among the great speeches of the world. And truly the criminal’s 
dock is the finest of all platforms from which to utter a vindication 
of political liberty. 

A great State trial is the description which has been appropriately 
given by Mr. Healy, counsel defending Mrs. Pethick Lawrence, to 
the case of Rex v. Emmeline Pankhurst, Frederick William Pethick 
Lawrence, Emmeline Pethick Lawrence, and Christabel Pankhurst. 
The charge against the three first-named defendants (Christabel 
Pankhurst had disappeared before her arrest could be effected, and 
Mrs. Tuke, who was originally proceeded against, had been dis- 
charged at the end of the Ministerial enquiry) was that they did 
unlawfully conspire together and with others to solicit and incite 
divers persons being members of an association called the Women’s 
Social and Political Union to unlawfully commit damage, injury, 
and spoil to the amount of £5 and upwards on and upon the glass 
windows of shopkeepers in the City of Westminster and in other 
parts of the County of London. Such was the charge technically 
and formally preferred against the defendants, but the real issue 
before the Court was the right of the unenfranchised to employ, 
upon the total failure of peaceful methods, methods of militancy 
involving. defiance of the law. 

Just as the issue before the Court was a double one—namely, a 
technical issue and a moral issue—so the verdict of the jury was a 
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double verdict.* Upon the technical issue they returned a verdict 
of guilty. Upon the moral issue they returned a verdict of not 
guilty. They declared the defendants to be technically guilty and 
morally innocent. It is, in fact, the Government who have been 
found guilty in this trial. To adapt the customary phraseology, 
the defendants have gone to prison without a stain upon their 
character. ‘ 

The favourite criticism of militancy, that it excites public con- 
demnation, is silenced by the jury’s declaration. The first time 
that the militant agitation has been brought fairly and squarely 
under the review of a jury—a body essentially representative of the 
public—we have this emphatic testimony to the purity of the 
motives underlying the agitation, and we have a claim that the 
utmost leniency and clemency be shown towards those responsible 
for it. 

The remarkable speeches of the defendants and their moral 
acquittal by the jury had but little effect upon the judge, who, as so 
many other judges have done in times past, made himself the 
willing instrument of the Executive in their attempt to crush a 
revolt against injustice. Lord Coleridge pronounced sentence of 
nine months’ imprisonment in the second division, with the addition 
of a heavy fine disguised as an order to pay the costs of the 
prosecution. 

The speeches from the dock are so comprehensive in scope and 
so complete in detail that it is unnecessary in these introductory 
words to cover the same ground. The prisoners themselves have 
stated the reasons why the cause of women’s enfranchisement is of 
an urgency which calls for Strong measures. They have dwelt 
upon the treachery and injustice of the Liberal Government, and 
they have traced the course of the militant agitation from its 
beginning until the present day. 

We need only add that the Government, whose every measure of 
repression has brought additional strength to the Women’s Social 
and Political Union, have never done the Union so great service as 
by instituting the prosecution for conspiracy. True, the Union 
has had to pay a heavy price in the temporary withdrawal from 
active service of three of its leaders, but nevertheless, we are able 
to triumph in the fact that the Government, having sought the 


disgrace and discomfiture of their political opponents, have them- 
selves been found guilty. 


* The Jury added the following rider to their verdict of Guilty :— 


The jurymen unanimously desire to express the hope that, taking into 
consideration the undoubtedly pure motives which underlie the agitation 
that has led to this trouble, you will be pleased to exercise the utmost 
clemency and leniency. 


Mr. Pethick Lawrence’s 
Opening Address to the Jury. 


Monday, May 2oth, 1912. 


May it please your lordship, gentlemen of the jury, You have 
heard at considerable length the case which the prosecution has 
made out against myself and against my co-defendants here in 
the dock on a charge of conspiracy and incitement to break 
windows. The case that I have to put before you is that neither 
the conspiracy nor the incitement is ours; but that the conspiracy 
is a conspiracy of the Cabinet which is responsible for the govern- 
ment of this country; and that the incitement is the incitement of 
the Ministers of the Crown—of Mr. Asquith, Mr. Lloyd George, 
and Mr. Hobhouse, and of the other Ministers, including the 
Attorney-General, who has taken this case against us. And I say 
that if these honourable gentlemen had shown that they were pre- 
pared to listen to reason and to argument, that these events which 
you have so patiently listened to during these days would never 
have taken place. 

Speaking for myself, I loathe the idea of any such thing as the 
deliberate breaking of shop windows. It is a thing which to me is 
essentially ugly and repugnant. But I know that these women 
who have taken that course have been driven, by the inexorable 
logic of facts, to do what they did. And I for one am not going 
to condemn them for their action. In order to enable you to under- 
stand how I propose to conduct my defence, I want to tell you that 
I intend—not at very great length—to put before you certain facts 
in this opening speech of mine which will enable you to understand 
the situation as it has occurred. I shallthen call before you a number 
of witnesses—men and women of honour and distinction—who 
will give you facts relating to these affairs, and after you have 
heard those witnesses I shall deal shortly with the facts they have 
given, and I shall show you that it is not the co-defendants who 
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are here before you, but that it is with others that the real blame 
lies for this state of things. 

Now, gentlemen, I want you to get out of your heads all the 
facts about the window smashing, all the facts about the career 
of the Women’s Social and Political Union which you have learned 
from the Press of the country. You must remember that you must 
take the facts, not as you read them in the newspapers, which are 
fond, shall we say, of a little embellishment here anda little omission 
there, in their desire to present a good picture for their readers, 
rather than to be strictly accurate and to give everything in its full 
perspective and proportion. You have seen the two women who are 
here in the dock with me. You have been told in your newspapers 
that the women in this movement are hysterical and excited, and 
that they do not know what they are doing. You have seen the two 
women who are here with me, and I think it must have come to you, 
perhaps as a surprise, the calmness and deliberateness and the 
self-possession which those two women have shown. You have not 
had before you the others concerning whom we are charged with 
regard to this conspiracy; but you have heard some of the 
speeches that they made in the dock when they were before the 
judge at the Newington Sessions. And however much you may 
disagree with the political sentiments which these women are said 
to have uttered, I think you will acknowledge that theirs were not 
the speeches of people hysterical, inflamed, and excited. If you 
have ever listened to political speeches-—and I take it that all of 
you have—you will know that men very often lose control of 
themselves in a rhetorical outburst, especially when they are 
taking part in a revolutionary campaign. But I think you will 
admit that the speeches which have been read to you, and which 
the witnesses have admitted were the speeches made by the women 
on these occasions, do not show any sign of hysterical or excited 
behaviour or point of view. We had in the box one witness who 
spoke of a particular woman—lI think it was Miss Wylie—who 
had broken his shop window, and he said that she seemed to be a 
woman whom he would have thought to be the very last person to 
take such a course; and the only conclusion he could come.to on 
the first consideration of her action, was that she had gone mad. 
But he had seen that this was a mistaken judgment. Her action 
certainly produced a shock on his mind, and he could find no 
adequate cause to explain the situation. 

Now what I want to put to you and to convince you of is that you 
are dealing here with something outside the ordinary affairs of life; 
you are dealing with something outside your ordinary experience. 
You are accustomed to deal with the ordinary affairs of men and 
women—of commerce—the affairs of the shop, with the affairs of 
the business concerns of the world. Here we are concerned, in this 
agitation and in this trial, with something which is beyond and 
outside the ordinary affairs of life. We are dealing, and you are 
dealing here with people whose life is devoted to an ideal; and 
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whether you agree with them or whether you disagree with them, 
you are faced with the fact that they have calmly and thoughtfully 
and deliberately come to a certain conclusion, that a certain course 
of action is right—though it may or may not commend itself to you, 
and may or may not commend itself to other people, which is calmly 
and deliberately thought out, and which is the result of a solemn 
and grave determination at which they have arrived. 


Who are the Defendants? 


Now I want to say to you a few words about the lives of the 
defendants who are here in this dock. 

Mrs. Pankhurst is the widow of Dr. Pankhurst, a great lawyer, 
who was a comrade of John Stuart Mill, and who worked with him 
for many years in the early days of the fight for the emancipation 
of women. Mrs. Pankhurst has been the mother of four children 
—one son and three daughters-—and when she had brought them 
up and given them their education, she took part in public work 
in Manchester, where she was for some years a Guardian of the 
Poor. 

My wife, Mrs. Pethick Lawrence, before she came into this 
movement, had spent many years of her life in work among women 
and girls of the poorer class. She worked in connection with the 
West London Mission, and there some of the most arduous, some 
of the most serious, and some of the most painful work which it 
is possible for a human being to have to do, fell to her lot. It 
was part of her work to look after those members of her sex who 
through misfortune or other terrible calamity had sunk into a 
position in which they were outcasts from society. Many of those 
women, with whom she came into contact, she was able to bring up 
from those depths into which they had fallen and to make them 
responsible citizens, and to give them a life that was worth living 
in after years. She was also instrumental in starting a large club 
for working girls, and she and her friend, Miss Mary Neal, started 
the Espérance Club—a club which some of you may have heard of, 
that has been the means of restoring to the people of this country 
the old folk songs and games which seemed to be leaving Merrie 
England. The members of that Club, of which she and Miss Neal 
have been the leaders, have been all over the countryside, all 
through the towns, bringing back to the people the life and gaiety 
of the old days. 

Now as to myself, as the Attorney-General has already told you, 
I am a member of the Bar, and he has told you that I, therefore, 
ought to be especially opposed to anything in the nature of illegal 
action. I will go farther than that and say that I am by very 
nature and temperament a believer in law and order, that I dislike 
anything which is disorderly, and that I am deeply sensible of the 
necessity, in a great community, of the preservation of law and 
order in all the ordinary conduct of life. I do not propose to say 
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to you very much about my previous life, but I should like to say 
that after my work as a student at Eton and at Cambridge, I set 
myself to the investigation of the wages of men and women in 
different parts of the country, and the comparison of these wages, 
and it was upon that investigation that I obtained my Fellowship at 
Trinity College. After I left the University, I spent three years in 
a University Settlement at Canning Town, and it was there that 
I learned of the tragedy that comes to many people in this country 
owing to their poverty and to their inability, under the present 
conditions of life, to free themselves from that tragedy. After that 
I had a controlling interest in—I was practically the proprietor of 
—one of the London evening newspapers, and when that paper 
came to an end—I say this to you with some diffidence, because I 
hate speaking about myself—I did not consider that my obligations 
were limited by the ordinary legal obligations of creditors of that 
paper; and the staff of that paper received from me personally a 
considerable sum in consideration of the debts which I felt were 
morally due to them, even though my legal obligations did not go 
so far. I say that to you because I want to explain to you that my 
own view of the duties and responsibilities of a citizen go far 
beyond the mere legal obligations that the law lays down. And I 
want to remind you that there have been men like John Hampden, 
who, finding a political situation arise which seemed to them to 
transcend all the ordinary dealings of life, were prepared first of 
all to come into conflict with the law through tax resistance, and 
then te go farther than that, as you will remember John Hampden 
did; and failing to establish his point in a court of law, there was 
nothing left for him but to take up arms. And so he won for the 
people of this country—it was largely through his sacrifice—the 
liberties which we possess at the present day. 


Forty Years of Patience. 


Now the Attorney-General, in opening this case, said that we 
could not altogether keep politics out of our discussion. That 
has proved to be so, because in a great many of the speeches that 
have been read to you, a great deal of political matter has inevitably 
been introduced. Therefore, although it is my desire to deal as 
briefly as possible with the political circumstances which have led 
up to the events with regard to which this trial is being conducted, 
I feel that I cannot pass over altogether in silence the state of 
affairs which the Attorney-General has put before you. I feel that 
it is necessary to represent correctly the facts of the case and the 
situation which has arisen. The Attorney-General was not entirely 
correct in his statement. He said he thought the Women’s Social 
and Political Union was founded in the year 1907 or thereabouts. 
As a matter of fact, the Women’s Social and Political Union was 
founded in 1903. That, of course, was many years after the 
struggle for the emancipation of women had begun. Dr. Pank- 
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hurst, husband, as I have told you, of Mrs. Pankhurst, and John 
Stuart Mill, and Mrs. Wolstenholme Elmy, who is at the present 
time a member of the Committee of the Women’s Social and 
Political Union—were engaged for a number of years—for forty 
years prior to that date, in working along the ordinary lines for 
Women’s Suffrage. Great meetings were held, monster petitions 
were sent to Parliament, and the large majority of the Members of 
Parliament were pledged to support Women’s Suffrage. 

Now I want you to notice that that all failed to achieve its object 
because politicians behaved treacherously. The story of more 
recent events bears out this fact. We are plain men and women 
who expect honest dealing in everyday life, and for the most part we 
get it, but when we come to politicians and members of Parliament, 
we find they fail us. We find the way they treat political questions is 
by methods of trickery and chicanery. And it is because these 
ordinary methods of business life are not successful when it comes 
to the realm of politics, that we have this situation. There was a 
large majority in the House of Commons to carry Women’s Suffrage 
in the days when Mr. Gladstone was Prime Minister, yet he broke 
his word, and induced his followers to go back on their pledges, and 
to be false to the promises which they had made. Following upon 
that, whenever the question of Women’s Suffrage was mentioned 
in the House of Commons it was greeted by cries of ‘‘ humbug,”’ 
and by ribald jests by Members of Parliament. 


Trickery and Humbug. 


Now I have told you that the Women’s Social and Political 
Union was founded in 1903, and for two years following that date 
the ordinary methods of constitutional agitation were pursued. 
Mrs. Pankhurst and her daughter, Miss Christabel Pankhurst, who 
is mentioned together with us in this indictment, but who has 
not joined us here in the dock—these two women for two years 
devoted themselves to all the ordinary methods of propaganda. 
But they found they were not making progress, because they were 
up against this :—they were marching on the swampy ground of 
trickery and humbug. And so it was that, towards the close of 
1905, Miss Christabel Pankhurst and Miss Annie Kenney went to 
a meeting of one of the great Liberal leaders—Sir Edward Grey— 
at a time when the Liberal Government—this Liberal Government 
which is now in office—was just on the verge of coming into power. 
These two women went to that meeting with the intention of 
finding out the true facts. They knew that Liberal statesmen had 
been in the habit of making promises and indulging in wide 
generalities, and they knew that nothing had ever come of them. 
At the close of Sir Edward Grey’s meeting they rose to put a 
simple question—what was the Liberal Government going to do 
with regard to the demand of women to be enfranchised? They 
put it at the proper time, at the close of the meeting, and in the 
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proper way. But instead of receiving an answer to that question, 
these two women were flung out of the hall. They were thrown 
out with great violence, and held a demonstration in the street, 
and they were arrested and sent to prison. 

That was how what is called militancy began, and I dwell upon 
that for two reasons. First of alfI want to show you that it was 
due to the trickery and humbug of the Government that anything 
more than ordinary methods were adopted. I also want to draw 
attention to it for this reason. You have frequently heard the word 
militancy used. You may have thought, unless I had given you this 
story, that militancy meant some violent outbreak or stone-throwing. 
This has not always been the sort of method adopted. Militancy 
simply means that you take some step that is disagreeable to some- 
body else, and, incidentally, it will be proved in this case that it was 
exceedingly disagreeable to the people taking part in it themselves. 
During the whole course of this six or seven years, since that 
historic meeting in October, 1905, one of the methods of militancy 
has been that to which you have had frequent allusion made in 
the course of this trial. There have been meetings at which the 
speeches of Cabinet Ministers have been interrupted by interjec- 
tions on the part of women. Part of the evidence you have had 
before you was brought, I think, in order to show the nature of 
the work of this Women’s Social and Political Union, and refer- 
ence was made to one occasion when Mr. Asquith was very largely 
interrupted and was unable to obtain a hearing owing to the words 
which were spoken at his meeting by women who came to know 
why he took up his present attitude on Votes for Women. 

Now that has been, during all these six years, one of the methods 
of what is called militancy. They are methods which men politicians 
have used for a very long time. You have had Liberals going down 
and deliberately going down, in order to interrupt Conservative 
meetings. There is no doubt whatever about that. You have 
had Liberal newspapers—we have not in this country what is 
exactly an official Press, but we have what is tantamount to an 
official Press—you have had these papers glorying in what they 
call ‘‘ the voice,’’ which constantly interrupted and interfered with 
the progress of the speeches of their opponents. But when women, 
at infinite cost to themselves, have been present, and have suffered 
in many cases severe injury—a man on one occasion had his leg 
broken, and many other severe injuries have resulted—when women 
have been there you have had a man like Mr. Lloyd George taunt- 
ing these women and making a statement, which he knew to be 
absolutely false, that that ‘‘ was a very nice way of earning a 
living, wasn’t it?’’ to come there and interrupt him when he wanted 
to make a great speech. Now I say that that has been a very 
serious incitement. Supposing, gentlemen, that you had felt that 
you had some great public duty to perform, and, at great personal 
sacrifice, you had attended some public meeting—supposing you 
had gone to the Titanic inquiry, where you had some important 
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evidence to give, and supposing you had gone there at considerable 
personal inconvenience. If, as the result of the evidence you had 
given, you had been mauled about, had your clothes torn, had 
bruises inflicted upon you, and then, on the top of that, some gentle- 
man said to you that ‘‘ that was a very nice way of earning your 
living, wasn’t it? ’’? would you not be incited by such an outrageous 
statement of that kind? Would it not make your blood run hot, and 
would it not make you angry, and would not that affect you in your 
feelings upon the question? | put it to you, gentlemen, that for Mr. 
Lloyd George, after he had had the facts before him—for the facts 
had been sent to him; he has been shown the balance sheet; he has 
been given categorical information that such statements are abso- 
lutely false—for him to make that statement to the women is an 
incitement which you must realise is very serious. As you know, he 
made it again the other night. He is aman whois inreceipt of money 
for his professional services. I don’t say there is anything wrong 
in that—I do not think there is—but I think that for a man who is 
in receipt of a large sum for his professional and political services 
to taunt women, who do not receive money, with their being hired 
for certain work when they are doing it voluntarily and without 
any form of payment whatever, in order to take a course which, 
however unpleasant to themselves, they feel to be their duty, I say 
that is an incitement of a very serious kind. 


Methods of the W.S.P.U. 


I want to return to the first act of militancy at Sir Edward Grey’s 
meeting to which I have just referred. My wife and I heard shortly 
after that of this new society which was formed, and we determined 
to see who were the people responsible for it, and what was the 
nature of the work they were doing. When we had come into 
contact with them we realised that they were right, that, though 
their methods were different from the methods which we had been 
accustomed to, they were the only ones that were likely to succeed 
where others had failed, and we determined to throw in our lot 
with them. 

Now, gentlemen, that was a Very serious step, and when I come 
to my speech at the close of the evidence I propose to say to you a 
few words as to why that very grave and very serious step was taken 
by us. I want to pass on now. Iam confining myself to the facts 
of the situation, and I want to tell you this: this Women’s Social 
and Political Union, of which you have heard so much, and of the 
militant side of whose policy you have heard so much, has carried 
on a political and educational work far greater than any political 
agitation that has been carried on, at any rate, in recent years, 
and I don’t think that I am overstating it when I say that it has a 
larger political and educational side than that of any political move- 
ment in the history of this country. We had a witness in the box 
—Inspector Powell—who admitted that in the course of his thirty 
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years’ experience he had never known an agitation carried on so 
long and so widely as that of the Women’s Social and Political 
Union. I might tell you that in the course of the six years of its 
existence it has held over a hundred meetings a week—you have 
it in evidence before you that it has held a hundred to three hundred 
meetings every week in different parts of the country—so that in 
the whole six years it has held something like 100,000 different 
meetings in different parts of the country. These meetings have 
been held in the largest halls in London, Manchester, Leeds, Liver- 
pool, Glasgow, Bristol, and in parts of Scotland and Wales. The 
great Albert Hall—I think the largest hall in the country—has 
been filled thirteen times with women taking part in this consti- 
tutional agitation; the Queen’s Hall hundreds of times, and at the 
London Pavilion and other places a great number of meetings have 
been held. In the course of the year 1911 a letter was sent to the 
Prime Minister, in which he was shown that during that parti- 
cular year this organisation alone had held more meetings—several 
times more meetings—than all the other political societies through- 
out the country, and had done several times the amount of political 
work. When the question came up in the House of Commons in 
the year 1908 or 1909, I forget which, Mr. Gladstone, now Lord 
Gladstone, said that it was not sufficient for women to hold meet- 
ings indoors; they ought to show by meetings held out of doors 
that they could agitate in the same way as men. Largely in conse- 
quence of that statement it was arranged to hold a great demon- 
stration in Hyde Park. I do not propose to tell you at great length 
about that. I propose to read to you what the Times said, and the 
Times has not, as you know, any great bias in favour of Woman 
Suffrage. The Times correspondent wrote :— 


The organisers of the demonstration had counted on the attendance of 
250,000. That expectation was certainly fulfilled. Probably it was 
doubled, and it would be difficult to contradict anyone who asserted 
confidently that it was trebled. Like the distance and numbers of the 
stars, the facts were beyond the threshold of perception. 


Result of Peaceable Methods. 


That was one great outdoor demonstration held by this Union to 
show the demand of women for the vote. What was the result of 
a great demonstration of that kind? After it had been held the 
leaders of the movement wrote to Mr, Asquith, the Prime Minister, 
and asked him if they had shown the great demand there was for 
the vote, and asked him to receive them in deputation in order to 
lay certain facts before him. Mr. Asquith, in his reply, not only 
opposed Women’s Suffrage, but treated the request with con- 
tumely ; he refused, absolutely and totally, to receive any deputa- 
tion representing this society. And that is the kind of method— 
absolute contumely when it has not been trickery and chicanery— 
with which the constitutional and the normal and proper demand 
of the women has been met. The women who were engaged in 
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that conflict were forced to compare his attitude to them to his 
attitude to the request which came from the men in Woolwich. 
The men, who were anxious about a question of Government labour 
at Woolwich, said they wanted Mr. Asquith to receive a deputation 
on acertain night. Mr. Asquith said he had another engagement— 
he was going out to dinner—and that he could not receive them. 
The men said they were coming whether he could receive them or 
not, and they were going to wait until he did receive them. His 
answer to them was that he had changed his mind, and that he 
would make it convenient to see them after all. When he was 
dealing with the women, in spite of the fact that they came as 
representatives of this enormous and unparalleled demonstration, 
he treated them with contumely. When they came out in order 
to see him they were arrested for obstruction, and sent to prison 
for considerable terms. 

That, for many years, was one of the militant methods—as they 
were called—of the Union. The three principal methods were an 
anti-Government policy at by-elections—of that I do not propose 
to speak to you, as it does not affect this case; going to meetings 
of Cabinet Ministers in order to place their views before the 
Ministers; and these deputations, or, as they were euphoniously 
called by the newspapers, “‘ raids.’’ I want to emphasise to you 
that these militant methods meant nothing illegal. There was 
nothing illegal whatever about this policy at by-elections, and there 
was nothing illegal in going to meetings to put questions, or even 
to interject remarks to Cabinet Ministers. Yet they came in for 
quite as much censure and hostility as those other methods which 
brought women into contact with the law. 


The Conciliation Bill. 


I want to show you now how women who took part in this 
stone-throwing in November and March last were incited to do so, 
not only by the speeches of Cabinet Ministers, but by the contumely, 
by the trickery, and by the falsity of politicians, and the falsity of 
leading members of the Liberal Government in dealing with their 
~case. The demand the women had always made was that the 
Government, which nowadays, and under our present methods of 
the conduct of Parliament, is responsible for legislation—should 
bring in a Bill to give women the vote. 

They had demanded that that Bill should remove the sex barrier. 
They had demanded, where a woman was qualified on precisely 
the same lines as a man, that just because she was a woman she 
should not be shut out from having a vote, and they asked the 
Government to bring in a Bill for that purpose. It was only when 
the Government had failed to do so for all these years, and had 
failed to make any promise that they would do so, that these 
militant methods were adopted. In the year 1910 it was repre- 
sented that the Government could not very well give way to this 
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militant claim, even though it was backed up by these enormous 
peaceful demonstrations, and it was suggested that if some means 
could be found of saving the face of the Government probably some 
Bill for Women’s Suffrage could be got through. I do not want 
to make any false impression. I cannot suggest to you that that 
was said by prominent members of the Liberal Government, but I 
do say that it was said by the women who were conducting this 
fight. It was suggested that if some Bill could be devised which 
could be introduced by a private member, the Government would 
probably see their way to allow that Bill to become law. That was 
the origin of what was known as the Conciliation Bill. It was a 
Bill to conciliate the different sections in the House of Commons 
upon which Liberals and Labour men, Irish and Conservative, 
could all agree, and it was a Bill framed so as to give the vote to 
women householders—that is to say, the women who paid the rates 
and taxes—and it would enfranchise about a million women 
throughout the country. That Bill was brought into the House 
of Commons, and the Women’s Social and Political Union, 
although it did not entirely agree with the terms of the Bill, said: 
‘“If this is going to conciliate the different sections, we are not 
going to raise any objection to the progress of that measure; but 
we will take that as an instalment, at any rate, towards our precise 
requirements, from which it does not differ very widely, and we 
will give our support to that.’’ In 1910 there was little business 
before the House of Commons, because of the number of events 
taking place which cut up a great deal of the work the House of 
Commons had planned to do. But in spite of that fact, Mr. Lloyd 
George threw his whole influence against the passage of that Bill, 
and, although he did not succeed in preventing its being carried 
through one of its stages, called the Second Reading, he did bring 
it about that the Government refused any time for the passage of 
this Bill into law. Towards the end of that Parliament, at the end 
of the year 1910, the women wanted to know how they stood. 


“Black Friday.” 


Mr. Asquith made a statement in the House of Commons dealing 
with a great number of other subjects, but he made no reference 
at all to this question of Women’s Suffrage, and as the result of 
that, the women said, ‘‘ We must have another deputation; we 
must find out where we stand. We must go to Mr. Asquith,’’ and 
they went. Some of the most distinguished women in the country 
‘went on that deputation. Mrs. Garrett Anderson, who had been 
chosen Mayor of her native city—one of the first women Mayors in 
this country—Mrs. Hertha Ayrton, one of the leading scientists in 
the world, went to interview the Prime Minister to find out what 
really were his intentions. Had a deputation of men, half as 
influential as this deputation of women, gone to see the Prime 
Minister on what to them was a vital and important question, that 
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deputation would undoubtedly have been received. Instead of 
that, on this occasion the Prime Minister refused to see the deputa- 
tion, and owing to his action, and owing to the action of the Home 
Secretary, that deputation was met by a great body of police. 

Now, they had decided that if he would not see them, they 
would not go quietly away, because that would have been to admit 
failure and that, whenever a Prime Minister, chose, he could treat 
them with contempt. So they resolved to stand their ground. It 
was not stone-throwing or damaging property. The women 
thought they had a right to see the Prime Minister. What was 
the result? Several hundreds of the women—I lay very great stress 
upon this—came into conflict with the police and crowd for the 
space of several hours. They were not only jostled and hustled 
and knocked about, as you may say is natural when women meet 
a crowd, but many of them were very seriously injured. They 
were subjected to indignities and insults which, in the opinion of 
several hundred of them, could not have been merely accidental, 
but were deliberately given. That was what was called ‘ Black 
Friday.’’ The women came out unarmed; I think that you had it 

“actually in evidence that they had special instructions to leave 
umbrellas behind, lest, perchance, they might take any step which 
afterwards they mightregret. They came out in a perfectly peaceful 
manner, absolutely unarmed, without stones or hammers; and as 
a result hundreds of these women were injured, many of them 
were severely injured, and one woman died as the consequence 
of the injuries she received. Other women were for months 
laid up, some for twelve months, as a consequence of what took 
place on that day. I say emphatically that that was one of 
the reasons why, when it came to the necessity of making some 
protest later, the women were determined that they would not 
subject themselves again to treatment of that kind, and that 
though they might be breaking the law in doing damage to private 
property, they were not prepared to face again what they had 
passed through on that awful day in 1o1o. 

Now, I want to return to the political story I was just telling you. 
The Conciliation Bill was reintroduced in the following year, and 
there was not only in London, but throughout the whole of the 
country, great evidence of the support which that Bill had. Every 
Women’s Suffrage society supported it, and nearly every great 
Municipal Council—I think this is very important—in all parts of 
the provinces sent a resolution up to the Cabinet pressing them to 
carry this Bill. Cities like Manchester, Liverpool, Bristol, Leeds, 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, and many others—the County Councils in 
these cities sent up asking the Government to allow this Bill to be 
carried into law. The women organised what I believed to be the 
greatest political peaceful procession that this country has ever 
seen. The procession marched from the Embankment to the Albert 
Hall. The Albert Hall was taken by the Women’s Social and 
Political Union, and on that occasion every single seat and every 
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portion of standing room was filled, and an overflow meeting was 
held in another hall. 

This was organised by this organisation alone. Other Suffrage 
organisations took other halls and filled them to overflowing. You 
heard witnesses for the prosecution admit that that procession took 
over an hour and a half to pass a given point. I think they would 
have been more accurate if they had said, as some of our witnesses 
will tell you, that it took a period of something like three hours to 
pass. ‘The demonstration was such as had never been seen in this 
country before, and what was the result? The Prime Minister 
gave a certain promise. I am not going to give you details, but 
I am going to give it to you broadly. He said that they had no 
time to deal with the question in 1911, but that full facilities would 
be given in 1912, and that that promise would be kept in the spirit 
as well as in the letter. Now, I am going to tell you how politicians 
regard the spirit of a promise. Before I tell you that, I want to 
say that the women accepted that pledge as a bonda-fide pledge. 
They thought that these men who made them that promise would 
keep the promise. They stopped what were known as militant 
methods; the Women’s Social and Political Union stopped that. 
They ceased their anti-Government policy at elections; they did not 
go to Cabinet Ministers’ meetings to create difficulties; they did 
not go up in deputation to the House of Commons. 


Proposed Reform Bill. 


That went on right away until November last year. Now we 
come to the facts that are brought before you in the course of these 
proceedings. Just before that demonstration took place in 
November to which your attention has so often been directed Mr. 
Asquith made a certain statement. He made it, as is well known, 
with the connivance, and to some extent at the instigation, of Mr. 
Lloyd George. The statement was that a Reform Bill would be 
introduced in the House of Commons. It was known as a Bill to 
give Manhood Suffrage; and he said that so far as women were 
concerned, the case might be met by an amendment including 
women in the Bill. Mr. Lloyd George said that that was a splendid 
opportunity for women, and that they ought to be satisfied with it: 

Now, it is necessary for me to put to the Court very shortly why 
that proposal was not acceptable to the women. The women had 
been told on more than one occasion that they could only win the 
vote by combining their friends in the different parties in the House 
of Commons. There were some Liberals who were in favour of 
Women’s Suffrage, and some Liberals who were against it. There 
were some Conservatives in favour of it, and some against it. . The 
Liberal supporters of Women’s Suffrage are not enough to make 
a majority alone. But the Liberal supporters and the Conservative 
supporters together are enough to form a majority in the House of 
Commons, with the inclusion of the Labour Members, who are all 
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in favour of it, and those Irish Members who are in favour of it. 
So, you see, the Conciliation Bill was a Bill to gather the support 
from all parties. But this Manhood Suffrage Bill was a Bill which 
was entirely opposed to the whole convictions of Conservatives, 
who do not want a Manhood Suffrage Bill; and therefore an amend- 
ment to such a Bill as that, which would give votes to a large 
number of women as well as to a large number of men, would only 
get support from that portion of the House which is both Liberal 
and in favour of Women’s Suffrage. Therefore the amendment in 
favour of including women would undoubtedly have been defeated. 
You see that this so-called opportunity of getting Women’s 
Suffrage in the form of an amendment to the Manhood Suffrage 
Bill was entirely illusory, because it broke up the compromise—it 
broke up the principal means by which it was going to be carried 
by getting some support from one party and some from another, 
and between them making a majority sufhcient to carry it. The 
proposal was sure of the support only of a section of the Liberal 
Party, and was, therefore, absolutely certain of defeat. Not only 
was it without hope of success, but the apparent advantage of 
having two strings to the Women’s Suffrage movement was equally 
illusory. It was really a case of having two birds in the bush 
instead of one in the hand. 

That the Conciliation Bill was ruined by this proposal can be 
demonstrably proved. The minds of politicians would be so fixed 
upon this large scheme of getting Manhood Suffrage that it would 
be impossible to carry a preliminary little Bill like the Conciliation 
Bill. That is the view which was taken by the Times newspaper, 
which, commenting on the situation, said :— 

Women’s Suffrage is not a party question. It cuts across the regular 
party lines. But the Government propose to bring in a Reform Bill which 
will be an out-and-out party measure. If they include Women’s Suffrage 
in that Bill it might command the whole force at the back of the Govern- 
ment; but they are not going to do that. They are going to let it be 
included as an amendment if the House chooses to have it. In order to 
secure its adoption as a non-party principle the amendment would require 
to be supported by the Opposition, which would be expecting them to 
treat a. party measure as a non-party one. It would fall between two 
stools: the Conservative supporters would be alienated, and no pressure 
would be put upon the Ministerial side to make up for them. If, on the 
other hand, the matter is left, as the National Union suggested as an 
alternative, to be dealt with in the form of a Conciliation Bill, it will not 


have the smallest chance of consideration. The way will be blocked by 
the Reform Bill. 


“ Torpedoed !” 


So that you see, in the opinion of the Times, the Government, 
which had given a promise that it said it would keep in the spirit as 
well as in the letter, was deliberately breaking that promise and 
substituting something which was purely illusory. But our view of 
this question does not rest absolutely upon our own words. No 
less a person than Mr. Lloyd George himself openly said a few 
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days afterwards that this new measure had ‘‘ torpedoed’ the 
Conciliation Bill. When you think that these women had, for the 
space of four or five months, proved their absolute faith in what 
they thought was the integrity of the Government—they had aban- 
doned their political attack upon the Government because they had 
a pledge upon which they thought they could rely—for Mr. Lloyd 
George and Mr. Asquith frankly to torpedo the whole base upon 
which the women were relying, was, I think you must admit, 
incitement of a very serious kind. It was not merely an incitement, 
it was a conspiracy to upset the understanding which had existed, 
and it was a conspiracy in which the leading Members of the 
Government had taken part. In consequence of that action, the 
women members of the Women’s Social and Political Union 
thought that a further protest was necessary. They determined 
that it was necessary to make their position perfectly clear, and 
that could only be done by a great demonstration of hostility to the 
Government. You have seen what happened when they went 
out on a demonstration of the previous kind in the previous 
November. I have told you how they found themselves knocked 
about, injured, and insulted. Some of them said that this time 
‘“ we will not do the same thing.’’ My wife, who was one of the 
members of that demonstration, took part in the demonstration 
merely. She was arrested, coming into conflict with the police. 
A certain number of women who went out on that day said: ‘‘ We 
will not be buffeted about and insulted again. Rather than that, 
we will break windows and be arrested and go to prison for doing 
so.’’ So some of the women who went on that occasion took 
stones and hammers with them, and broke windows. 


The Referendum. 


Following upon that, there was considerable discussion as to the 
political situation with regard to Women’s Suffrage. A suggestion 
was put forward in one of the leading Liberal papers—one of the 
quasi-official papers—and the suggestion had such prominence in 
the paper that no one who knew politics could doubt that it was in 
fact a proposal of one of the Members of the Government. The 
suggestion was that this question of Women’s Suffrage should be 
dealt with by means ofaReferendum. The question of a Referendum 
is, however, a large one, and I will not trouble you with that at 
any length except to say that, whether a Referendum on a question 
of politics be good or bad, at least what is good on one set of 
questions is good on another set; what is sauce for the goose is 
sauce for the gander. If a Referendum is to be adopted on Women’s 
Suffrage, it ought to be adopted on Home Rule and Welsh Dis- 
establishment. When Mr. Lloyd George went to the Albert Hall 
and made a great speech upon Women’s Suffrage, members of the 
Women’s Social and Political Union went there to ask him what 
was the attitude of the Government to this great question. Mr. 
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Lloyd George’s answer to that was that he personally ‘‘ took a 
certain line, and that he was not speaking on behalf of the Govern- 
ment at all; women must find that out from Mr. Asquith.’’ In 
regard to how the amendment was to be carried to the Manhood 
Suffrage Bill, he returned an absolutely evasive answer. What I 
have told you just now was proved by a process of political 
arithmetic, but he did not attempt to quote any figures or show 
any facts to refute that line of argument. He told the women that 
Mr. Asquith could give them an answer, so they went to Mr. 
Asquith to ask him to see them, as this new question had arisen. 
He treated them with the same contempt, with the same contumely, 
with which he has always treated the members of this Union. He 
refused to see the lady who had written. He refused to discuss 
the matter, and refused to see any new situation which demanded 
his attention. 

While he was taking that course, another Cabinet Minister, 
Mr. Hobhouse, was making that speech which you have heard, 
and to which such insistent reference has been made. I do not 
want to go through his speech again, but I want to put it to you 
that when you realise that the women have carried out consistently 
an agitation of the kind I have described, doesn’t it strike you as 
rather extraordinary that a Cabinet Minister should dare to get up 
and to say that there is nothing in all these demonstrations, nothing 
in all this agitation and political organisation; that the only thing 
which really counted in winning the vote for men was when men 
went to Nottingham Castle and burned it to the ground? Doesn't 
it strike you as an extraordinary statement for a Cabinet Minister 
to make? ‘‘ There has been no such sentimental uprising as 
accounted for Nottingham Castle! Women have not done what 
men did; they have not burnt a castle to the ground, and I see no 
reason for giving them the vote.’’ Do you not think that, in view 
of that extraordinary statement, the events which took place, from 
the point of view of women who took part in them, showed con- 
siderable self-restraint? They had been taunted by a Cabinet 
Minister that they had not burnt a castle to the ground. They 
went out and broke windows, and did no damage that was likely 
to hurt anyone. 

Now, that is all I propose to say at this stage, and I will 
call witnesses who will give important evidence. Among the 
witnesses I propose to call are many men and women who are 
well known to you. They include Father Adderley, who is a 
leading clergyman in Birmingham; Sir Edward Busk; the Rev. Dr. 
Cobb, of St. Ethelburga’s; Mrs. Morgan Dockrell, President of 
the Women Teachers’ Union; Lady Lamb; Miss Eva Moore; Sir 
John Rolleston, M.P.; Mr. D. A. Thomas, the well-known Welsh 
colliery owner; and a number of other men and women. 
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Mrs. Pankhurst’s Defence. 
Tuesday, May a2ist, 1912. 


: 


AY it please your lordship, gentlemen of the jury :—Before 
I enter into my personal defence in this matter, I would 
like to say a few words to you as laymen about the matter 
of conspiracy. Like you, I am not a lawyer, and, unlike you, | 
have an additional disadvantage in being a woman. It is assumed 
that men, by their education and training, are fitted to deal with 
these matters. Women have never been encouraged to think 
questions of law were the concerns of women; though in spite of 
that, a certain number of women have tried to study law and 
qualify themselves. But the law does not admit women; and 
women to-day are not in a position to call upon members of their 
own sex, trained in law, to plead for them, defend them, or to put 
their case. And so, when I speak of this charge of conspiracy 
brought against us, I can only speak to you as a lay woman to 
whom, presumably, the same advantages as yours are not given; 
but I do wish, having paid some attention to these matters and 
having been much interested in public affairs, to say a few words 
about the word conspiracy. I know the legal interpretation and 
legal meaning of the word conspiracy is not our meaning of the 
word. 


The Word “Conspiracy.” 


In the public mind the word conspiracy contains some suggestion 
of secrecy and intrigue. We naturally think it means something 
done by people who are ashamed of what they are doing—people 
who think that it is essential that they should preserve secrecy and 
intrigue to make their conspiracy successful. I am sure that you 
came into that jury-box with the idea that you were going to hear 
of some disgraceful conspiracy,.some conspiracy in which the 
parties did things of which they were ashamed, and things which 
they wished to conceal in order to succeed. That interpretation 
has by this time been entirely removed from your mind. If one 
thing more than another has been made plain in this trial, it has 
been that we defendants at the bar have not behaved as people 
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who are ashamed of what they are doing and who desire to conceal 
anything which they do, or desire to intrigue in any secret way. 
I venture to say, although I am not a lawyer, had it not been for 
the evidence which we ourselves have openly supplied, there would 
be absolutely no case to come before you to-day. Through our 
newspaper, through our speeches, through our acts, we have been 
beyond reproach so far as any disgraceful reproach can attach to 
us, so far as any criminal intent is concerned, and I use the word 
criminal in the sense which a layman attaches to the word. And 
so, although we must defer to the legal interpretation of the word 
conspiracy—both you gentlemen in the jury-box and we prisoners 
at the bar—although we must defer to the legal interpretation of 
that word, and we prisoners here may have to suffer*because of 
that legal interpretation, I submit to you and the Judge on the 
bench that so far as the ordinary acceptation of the word con- 
spiracy is concerned, the general public, thinking of conspiracy 
as they undoubtedly do, can and will attach a different interpreta- 
tion to that word from the mere legal interpretation. 

Then I want to say a word as to whether this is a political case 
or not. I say this because the Attorney-General said to you—I 
hope I am correct in my interpretation—that although you might 
hear a good deal about politics in the course of this trial, it really 
was not a political case which was being tried; that you must not 
regard it as being political or the offence as political. JI hope I am 
not in any way distorting what the Attorney-General has said. 
Well, now, with regard to that point I want to say in the very 
clearest and most definite terms that if we defendants here, the 
accused people, are not accused of a political offence, then I can’t 
see how we can be accused at all. Is it for a moment to be 
supposed that we three defendants, and my daughter who is not 
here, would have taken part in this agitation for any reason but 
for a political one? It is unthinkable to suggest for a moment 
that we are people who would in any way break the law for a 
selfish purpose, for our own interests or for our personal ends! 


An Important Distinction. 


Now, greater people than I have laid it down that there is a 
very clear distinction between political and criminal offenders. It 
has been laid down so clearly that even the simplest of untrained 
women can understand it—that a political offence is one committed 
for an end which is not a personal one; that the breach of the law 
is made not for personal gain, not for personal advantage, but 
because the offender is satisfied in her or his own mind that it is 
necessary to break the law in order to get a political grievance 
remedied. I think it has been already clearly established—lI think 
it was clearly established before my friend, Mr. Pethick Lawrence, 
made his speech—that, rightly or wrongly, we persons accused 
here to day are persons who never would have come within the 
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precincts of the Court or committed any breach of the law but for 
political purposes. 

The definition of the word criminal is very different. Authorities 
have laid it down, and in other countries it has been generally 
accepted, that a criminal is a person who breaks the law for 
personal advancement or personal gain. In the course of these 
days during which the case has occupied your attention, it has not 
been proved, although I have felt myself that an attempt has been 
made to suggest, that the accused had some personal objects to 
serve. If that was so intended, and it seems to me intended (not 
so much here, but in the preliminary examinations in the police 
court), if that suggestion was intended it has absolutely failed. 
And I want, before going into my personal defence, to try to 
convince you and his lordship that this offence with which we are 
charged is a political offence. I know in other countries than 
ours—France, for instance—there would be no need for any 
prisoner to stand at the bar and plead that this was a political 
offence. In that country—and I wish our own country had reached 
the same height of civilisation—political offences are recognised 
and political status is accorded to political offenders even when 
they commit breaches of the law surpassing in seriousness the 
breaches of the law of which we are accused. In fact, they have 
gone so far in trying political prisoners in France as to lay it down 
that the possession of arms by the accused is not a criminal offence, 
but a political offence, if the person can prove that the possession 
of these arms is for a political purpose. That I wanted to say 
with regard to our status as prisoners whose guilt you are called 
upon to decide in the course of this trial. 


The Word Militant. 


I would like to spend a little time in dealing with the definition 
of a word that has been very much used in describing this political 
movement for the enfranchisement of women, which is carried on 
by the Women’s Social and Political Union to which I belong. 
There are several organisations for women’s suffrage, but our 
organisation has been distinguished from others by the use of the 
word ‘‘ militant.’” I have thought, and have been proud to think, 
that probably we had the word ‘‘ militant’’ attached to our 
organisation because we showed by our readiness even to suffer, 
and to pay heavy penalties in the course of our agitation, that we 
were more in earnest, more determined, than the other organisa- 
tions; that we did not content ourselves merely with discussion ; 
that we did not merely talk about our grievances, but that we were 
prepared even to put ourselves in the way of having great violence 
done to us in order to call attention to those grievances; that we 
were not merely content with words—because in this country 
everybody has a right to talk about his or her grievances—but we 
felt that we were distinct as a militant class even when we were a 
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young organisation, which had just come into existence, determined 
not only to talk about our grievances but to terminate them by 
securing the object for which we existed. In fact, we adopted the 
motto, ‘‘ Deeds, not words.’’ There is a great deal of talk in 
politics, and there are a great many political gentlemen who make 
very strong speeches—even Members of the Government make 
strong speeches. Even the gentleman who is representing the 
Crown here to-day makes strong speeches. (Laughter.) But we 
women had thought in our agitation that we would never say any- 
thing if we did not feel ourselves justified in acting also, if we 
thought action necessary. Now, because we have taken that 
attitude we have been called a militant organisation. We were 
not called militant in the first instance because we were violent, or 
because we did actual deeds of violence. Had that been so I do 
not think the Prosecution would have limited the scope of the 
indictment to last November. Fortunately, we have definitions of 
the meaning of every word in the English language, and I want to 
call your attention to some of the definitions of the word ‘‘militant.’’ 
(It is a word which is liable to be misunderstood, my lord, and I 
have felt, sitting in this dock in the course of this trial, that I have 
reason to be grateful—lI think that is a curious thing to say—for 
the way in which this agitation has been tried; I have been grateful 
even in a Court of Law like this for the opportunity of putting our 
case, however imperfectly, to my fellow-countrymen and fellow- 
countrywomen.) I find in Webster’s dictionary militancy defined 
as ‘‘a state of being militant, warfare.’’ Well, that sounds like 
violence, doesn’t it? Then I find militant, or militant in the sense 
of ‘‘ engaged in warfare, fighting, combating, serving as a soldier, 
also combating the powers militant.’’ Then, on reference to 
Milman, I find that the ‘‘ Church must become militant in its 
popular and its secular sense.’’ Then, again, it is defined as 
meaning ‘‘a conflict, to fight.’’ In Nuttall, I find it is ‘‘ to stand 
opposed to, or to act in opposition.’’ In the Century dictionary I 
find a quotation from Froude which refers to a ‘‘ condition of 
militancy against social injustice.’’ Then it is described as ‘‘ being 
militant, a state of warfare,’’ and then I find ‘‘in a state of 
conditional militancy,’’ and that is taken from a divine named 
Montagu. And so I could go on showing you that the word 
‘‘ militant ’’ is not necessarily interpreted to mean only violence 
done by those people who are militant. I want to prove to you, 
in the course of my defence, that although women ever since 1903 
have been described as militant suffragists, never until November 
of last year had there been anything done by this organisation 
which could be in any way described as organised violence. I 
say that advisedly, and no one is better qualified to say that 
than myself. It may be said that there were isolated occasions 
on which stones had been thrown; but on those isolated occasions 
stones had been thrown by isolated individuals who might be 
members of the Women’s Social and Political Union or might not 
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be. But those women on their trial—and the police have always 
admitted it, and even gone out of their way to confirm what the 
women said—have never said they were instructed by the leaders 
of this movement; and the leaders of this movement, while they 
have never, as some politicians have done, repudiated their 
followers, have always made it clear that they did not think the 
time for violence had come, and they also made it clear that they 
hoped that the time for violence would never come. And so we 
have been described as militant. 


History’s Repetitions. 


I want to say a word or two as to my co-defendants. I want to 
say something about Mr. Pethick Lawrence, and I feel this very 
strongly because the Attorney-General in his opening thought fit 
to call attention to the fact that Mr. Lawrence is a member of the 
learned profession. Well, it is not the first time, and I am glad to 
think it, that members of the learned profession have helped to 
fight the people’s battles. The Attorney-General’s remarks brought 
to my recollection events of which my husband used to talk to me. 
Out of these events arose a trial in the Central Criminal Court, in 
the buildings on the site of which this building is, I believe, erected. 
At that Central Criminal Court a man—a barrister—was put upon 
his trial on a similar charge to ourselves. That was Ernest Jones, 
the Chartist. I never knew him personally, but my husband was 
a personal friend of his. My husband used to feel that Ernest 
Jones was his inspirer in the part he took in public affairs later on. 
That man—a man who had great expectations of wealth, a man of 
great learning, a man who might have risen to the highest position 
in his profession—chose to give it all up, chose to relinquish all 
opportunity of advancement in his profession, because his .con- 
science made him espouse an unpopular cause, and he was put 
upon his trial in what I might term this very Court. History has 
a very curious way of repeating itself, and it has repeated itself in 
the case of Mr. Lawrence. When Ernest Jones was prosecuted 
for his political activities, the then Attorney-General—on’ looking 
over the list of counsel engaged for the prosecution I find repeated 
the name of one of the counsel engaged in this case—made just the 
same statement about Ernest Jones that the Attorney-General has 
made about Mr. Pethick Lawrence. He seemed to suggest that 
because Ernest Jones was a lawyer and a member of the learned 
profession he ought not to have taken the part he took. Well, I 
think that things more disgraceful to your great profession can be 
done by the members of your profession than were done by Mr. 
Ernest Jones or are charged against Mr. Pethick Lawrence. It 
seems to me no profession is degraded by unselfish men. It seems 
to me no man is unworthy of his position even if be brings himself 
within the grasp of the law because he has followed the dictates 
of his conscience, because he is generous, because he goes to the 
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side of those he thought oppressed. And so when judgment is 
passed I think it will be decided that it is much better to find 
ignominy and to be imprisoned; it is better even to bear shame in 
your own generation, than to use your profession for personal 
advance, for personal gain, or for personal ends. And so, speaking 
as a woman who is at a disadvantage because she is a woman, | 
want to say I am grateful to Mr. Pethick Lawrence because, being 
a member of a great and privileged profession, he has disregarded 
the privileges of his profession, and is in the dock by the side of 
women less fortunate than himself. 

And then there is Mrs. Pethick Lawrence. These two people are 
very dear, personal friends. I met them first at a stage of this 
agitation when it seemed just touch and go whether we could carry 
on the agitation any longer. They came into it when some of us 
who were not rich women had exhausted our means, sold our 
personal property and little things like jewellery dear to us, in 
order that me might carry on the agitation. At that critical stage 
these people came to our aid, and so I want to say what is due to 
those people. I know they would have come.into the movement 
sooner or later, being what they are. I want to say it is due to 
these people, coming as they did then into the cause, that we have 
been able to create a great constitutional organisation—I mean a 
great political organisation—an organisation which has not only 
done much to advance the cause in this country, but throughout 
the whole world. It was inevitable that Mrs. Pethick Lawrence 
should come, and she was the first to come into it. She is in it 
in the fuller sense of the word, because she is a woman. Mr. 
Lawrence could never be in the organisation, because one of the 
essential conditions of membership is that no man can be a 
member. It is restricted to women, and Mr. Pethick Lawrence 
is, therefore, I think, in a unique position in the history of politics. 
He would not have the glory—if there were any glory— 
attaching to the movement. He could not have the political 
recognition that he would undoubtedly have had if he had devoted 
himself to any of the great political parties. He has been content 
to play a part which I think no other man has ever played in 
politics: entirely to withdraw himself from the ordinary oppor- 
tunity of advancement in politics to play a secondary part in the 
Women’s Movement, because he felt we wanted some men to 
stand by us and help us in order to make our position secure. 


Chorlton v. Lings. 


There is an old proverb which says that to know all is to under- 
stand all. It is impossible, gentlemen, to tell you all about this 
movement. We have not taken up very much time in the ordinary 
methods of defence in this trial. The prosecution has occupied 
many days. There has been a great deal of repetition; a great 
deal of unnecessary time has been spent in the opening of the case 
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against the defendants, and I am sure, when you remember what 
this trial means to me and to my co-defendants, how it may possibly 
mean loss of liberty for a long time, when you, although you have 
been wearied by this case, will be able to go away, that you will 
bear with mea little. I will try to be as brief as possible. I will 
try to make you understand what it is that has brought a woman 
no longer young into this dock. My lord, I think I have already 
said that if one lives long enough one sees strange things happen, 
and I cannot forbear from reminding you that forty-two years ago 
next November, your father, who was not then the Lord Chief — 
Justice, the great judge that he afterwards became, was at the bar 
pleading on behalf of women after the Reform Act of 1867. He 
was counsel for the women associated with my husband in the case 
of Chorlton v. Lings. He pleaded their cause very ably, and I 
want to tell the jury exactly what the case was about. After the 
passing of the Reform Act of 1867 women imagined—and, I think, 
had good reason to imagine—that that enfranchising Act would 
entitle women to register as Parliamentary voters. The great 
Reform Act of 1832, which has been referred to in this case 
because it was characteristic of very great violence on the part of 
men, enfranchised a great many men, but, at the same time, 
excluded women from the franchise because the word “‘ male’’ 
was used for the first time in history. In regard to the word 
‘* male,’’ it made it impossible for the woman to be registered, and 
women maintained that while it was enfranchisement for men it 
was disenfranchisement for women. That is to say, that until that 
Act was passed women had the right to vote, and to a certain 
extent exercised that right to vote for Members of Parliament. 
After the Reform Act of 1867 a large number of women claimed to 
be put on the register, and in Lancashire alone four thousand 
women were put on the register in response to that claim. The 
overseers accepted them as qualifying voters. When the Revision 
Courts sat, the Revising Barristers considered the claims of the 
women. Some allowed the claims; others disallowed them. 

Now that was the case to which I have referred just now. It 
was a case brought by a woman in Manchester named Chorlton 
against a revising barrister whose name was Lings, and by the 
result of the case women had to stand or fall. Sir Charles Coleridge 
was the leader in that case.. My husband, who at the time was a 
confirmed Suffragist, and who was already making considerable 
sacrifices—because men have had to make great sacrifices in this 
cause, which was so long unpopular—my husband prepared the 
case. 

Together those two lawyers argued the case. It was argued at 
considerable length. Evidence was given that prior to 1832 women 
had a vote; arguments were used against their having a vote. The 
case was finally decided, and, to us laymen and laywomen, it was 
an extraordinary decision. In effect it was this, that where it was 
a question of rights and privileges a woman is not a person, but 
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where it was a question of pains and penalties woman is a person. 
So, gentlemen, in this Court, Mrs. Pethick Lawrence and I are 
persons to be punished, but we are not persons to have any voice 
in making the laws which we may break, and which we may be 
punished for breaking. That was the decision—the final decision 
—that we must pay our taxes, we must obey laws; but when it 
comes to choosing the men who impose the taxes and make the 
laws, we have no legal existence; we have no right to help choose 
these men. That was the decision. I venture to say, my lord, to 
you and to the jury, that had the judges of that time decided as a 
judge last year decided in Portugal,* that since the women pay 
taxes and obey laws, they have the right to choose their tax- 
masters and their law-makers like men—had the judges of that 
day agreed with the argument laid before them by your lordship’s 
father and my husband, this agitation would not have been neces- 
sary, the status of women would have been established, and sex 
exclusion would have disappeared. It has an intimate bearing 
upon this question of violence on the part of the members of the 
Women’s Social and Political Union. 


The Right of Petition. 


The year before last I was convicted with other women for 
having gone to the House of Commons with a petition in my hand, 
insisting upon going to the door of the House of Commons, and 
insisting on my right to remain there until my petition was received. 
I argued that I had a constitutional right to do that; I argued that 
it is established in the Bill of Rights that every subject of the King 
has a right to present a petition in person, though in the case of 
men it was not very necessary to emphasise or insist upon that 
right, because that right, in the case of men, had been replaced 
by the Parliamentary franchise, and men could freely vote for their 
representatives on the floor of the House of Commons to voice 
their demands and claims; and I argued that, since the right of 
petition had not been replaced in the case of women by any other 
right, women still had the right to go in person to-day, not as in 
the old days to present their petitions to the King—the conditions 
have changed to-day—but to present their petitions to the King’s 
representative, the Prime Minister. That was our case. It was 
very ably argued before the magistrates, and as the result of that 
argument a case was stated, and it was argued out before the 
judges in the Higher Court as to whether or not women had this 
right. It was decided, as in 1867, that we had not the right. That, 
in substance, was the decision, that we had not the right to insist 
upon presenting this petition. We had the right to petition, 


* In Portugal, in 1911, it was decided in the case of Doctor Caroline Beatriz 
Angelo, who had applied to be placed on the register, that the word ‘‘ Portuguese’”’ 
in the franchise decree could only be interpreted as applying to women as well as 
to men. The name of the judge was Doctor Joao Baptiste de Castro. 
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and we had the right to present petitions, but if the person to 
whom we wished to present them would not receive them, we 
could not present them. So we were acting illegally in insisting 
upon the right to present. I want to say here, my lord, that 
had these judges in 1909 decided that women had the right 
to petition there would have been no organised violence, there 
would have been no stone-throwing in this agitation. It was 
because the women were made to feel that they had no hope in the 
law—in the consciences of specious politicians—that there was no 
one to whom to appeal, that the women said, ‘‘ Well, this is a 
belated agitation; it is the twentieth century, when these things 
were supposed to be settled; but we have got to fight out the weary 
fight as women, and get this question settled somehow as best we 
can.’’ Now, this is how it all started. I do not want to go over 
the ground covered by Mr. Pethick Lawrence. I do not want in 
any way to repeat what he has said; but I do want—as a woman 
who has taken part in the Suffrage Movement for something like 
thirty years—to try to make you understand how it is that things 


have come to be where they are. 


The Constitutional Agitation. 


When that case was argued—that case which decided that 
women were not persons—I was a small child. I had not grown 
up; but when I grew up, quite early in life, I had the great honour 
and privilege of joining the Suffrage Movement as it was then, 
under the leadership of Miss Lydia Becker, in Manchester, and 
under the leadership of people like Mr. Jacob Bright; and at the 
same time I had the great happiness of being married to the man 
I have mentioned, who fought the women’s battle in the Law 
Courts with your lordship’s father. From that time on I took an 
active part in the Suffrage agitation. I was put upon the executive 
committee of the then Suffrage Society when I was about twenty- 
one years of age. I took part in the agitation of the eighties, 
right through the ’eighties—the late seventies and ’eighties—my 
connection with it began in the year 1879. From that time on until 
the passing of the next Reform Act, which enfranchised agricul- 
tural labourers, I took an active part in the agitation, and I say 
without hesitation that if constitutional methods alone could win 
women the vote, they would have become voters in 1884, when that 
Reform Act was passed. We held more meetings and greater 
meetings than did the agricultural labourers. You have heard 
from Mr. Pethick Lawrence how the great towns and cities of 
England petitioned in support of the Conciliation Bill, which was 
‘“ torpedoed ’’ out of existence by Mr. Lloyd George, according to 
his own words. In those days, in the early ’eighties, the great 
towns and city councils petitioned in favour of the inclusion of 
women in the Reform Act of 1884. We filled all the great halls 
in the country with women, who enthusiastically passed resolutions 
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in support of their enfranchisement; we got up monster petitions— 
one so huge that it had to be wheeled into St. Stephen’s Hall on a 
trolley by several men. Members of Parliament came out and 
looked at it, and they smiled and went back to their places and 
forgot all about it. We found friendly Members of Parliament to 
move an amendment to that Reform Act, and that amendment had, 
I think—at least, we thought then that it had (we were less trained 
politically in those days)—we thought that it had an excellent 
chance of being passed into law; it certainly had a better chance 
of becoming law than the suggested amendment to the Manhood 
Suffrage Bill, because, as you remember, the Act of 1884 was not a 
measure like the Manhood Suffrage Bill; it insisted upon a certain 
qualification of residence. We thought we were going to win 
our enfranchisement. 

What happened? The very men who introduced the amendment 
were told by their Parliamentary leader to throw over their 
amendment, because, they were told, it ‘‘ overweighted the 
ship.’’ It was even threatened by their leader, Mr. Gladstone, 
that he would withdraw the whole measure if they persisted in 
the Women’s Suffrage Amendment. The women had not votes 
to bring pressure to bear upon the Government, and women 
at that time did not dream of using violence or threatening 
violence. The result was that the agricultural labourer, who burnt 
some hayricks to show their impatience—the agricultural labourers, 
who were to be marched over a hundred thousand strong to the 
House of Commons by Mr. Chamberlain—these men got their 
votes, and the women, who had been content to agitate by con- 
stitutional means, were left voteless. That was the beginning of 
a decline in the Woman Suffrage agitation. Many women lost 
heart and hope; many of us, whilst we still continued to be Suffra- 
gists, listened to men who told us that we ought to join political 
parties and show what good and useful work we could do in those 
parties in order to win the gratitude of the parties. Others told us 
that it was now open to us to go on Boards of Guardians and School 
Boards, to do useful public work, and they urged us to do that to 
prove that women were fit and worthy for the vote. We ought to 
have known, gentlemen, that that was an argument that had never 
been used in the case of men. It was never urged upon the agri- 
cultural labourers that they should show fitness for the vote; it was 
never suggested to the working men that they should show them- 
selves fit for the vote. We listened to that argument—some of us; 
I was one of those women. I did join a political party, and 
worked very hard for it in the belief that the gentlemen who pro- 
mised that when their party came into power they would deal with 
our grievance, would keep their pledges. 


Social Work. 


When my children were old enough not to need my constant 
service, I became a member of a Board of Guardians. In this 
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agitation there are always strange things happening, and yesterday, 
as I was stepping into the dock, a member of the Bar in the Court 
came up to me and recalled himself to my recollection. He was a 
member of the Board of Guardians, on which I served, with me, 
and I suppose I was recalled to his recollection because he is now a 
member of the Bar, and he was interested to see that a former 
colleague was being tried on what is called a criminal charge. I 
served about five years on that Board of Guardians. In speaking 
of myself, I am, in my own person, telling you what a great many 
other women have done. A very great many women have tried to 
do this useful public work to show that they were fit for the rights 
and responsibilities of citizenship—as fit as some drunken loafer 
who neglects his family, but who, because he is a man and has the 
necessary qualification, is entitled to decide not only his own fate 
and the fate of other men, but the fate of women and children as 
well. All this I did, and at the end of it—since there is no distinc- 
tion in sex where brains are concerned—at the end of it all I was 
forced to the conclusion that so far as our enfranchisement was 
concerned, we had been wasting time. I found that men would 
say that you were not unfit for the vote, and that if all women were 
like you they would have no objection to giving you the vote. Oh! 
we women, who have done the dirty work of the political parties, 
have never had any reason to complain that our services have not 
been appreciated personally. But some of us came to realise that 
after all this appreciation we were blacklegs, as the working men 
call it—blacklegs to our own sex, and so some of us decided that 
a time had come when this became a sort of reproach to us, which 
we could not endure any longer. 


“To Revolt against Injustice.” 


Now, gentlemen, I want to tell you a few of the things that led 
me, in 1903, when the Women’s Social and Political Union was 
founded, to decide that the time had come when we had reached a 
situation, which, I think, I can best describe in the words of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Lloyd George, when he was 
addressing an audience in Wales a little while ago. He said: 
‘“There comes a time in the life of a people suffering from an 
intolerable injustice when the only way to maintain one’s self- 
respect is to revolt against that injustice.’’ That time came for 
me, and I am thankful to say it very soon came for a large number 
of other women as well; that number of women is constantly in- 
creasing. There is always something which I may describe as the 
last straw on the camel’s back, which leads one to make up one’s 
mind, especially when the making up of one’s mind may involve 
the loss of friends, loss of position, loss of money—which is-the 
least of all things, I think—and the loss of personal liberty. 

I have told you that I have been a Poor Law Guardian. While 
I was a Poor Law Guardian I had a great deal of experience which 
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I did not possess before of the condition of my own sex. I found 
that when dealing with the old people in the workhouse—and 
there is no work more congenial to women than this work of a Poor 
Law Guardian—when I found that I was dealing with the poor of 
my own sex, the aged poor, I found that the kind of old women 
who came into the workhouse were in many ways superior to the 
kind of old men who came into the workhouse. One could not help 
noticing it. They were more industrious; in fact, it was quite 
touching to see their industry, to see their patience, and to see 
the way old women over sixty or seventy years of age did most 
of the work of that workhouse, most of the sewing, most of the 
real work which kept the place clean, and which supplied the 
inmates with clothes. I found that the old men were different. 
One could not get so much work out of them. They liked to stop 
in the oakum-picking room, because there they were allowed to 
smoke; but as to real work, very little was done by these old men. 
I am not speaking in a prejudiced way; I am speaking from actual 
experience as a Poor Law Guardian. Any Poor Law Guardian 
could bear me out. 

I began to make inquiries about these old women. I found 
that the majority of them were not women who had been 
dissolute, not women who had been criminal during their lives, 
but women who had lived perfectly respectable lives, either as 
wives and mothers, or as single women earning their own living. 
A great many were domestic servants, or had been, who had not 
married, who had lost their employment, and had reached a time 
of life when it was impossible to get more employment. It was 
through no fault of their own, but simply because they had never 
earned enough to save, and anyone who knows anything about 
the wages of women knows it is impossible to earn enough 
to save, except in very rare instances. These women, simply 
because they had lived too long, were obliged to go into the 
workhouse. Some were married women; many of them, I found, 
were widows of skilled artisans who had pensions from their 
unions. But the pensions had died with them. These women, 
who had given up the power of working for themselves, and had 
devoted themselves to working for their husbands and children, 
were left penniless; there was nothing for them but to go into the 
workhouse. Many of them were widows of men who had served 
their country, women who had devoted themselves to their hus- 
bands ; when the men died the pensions died, and so these women 
were in the workhouse. And also I found younger women— 
always women, doing the bulk of the work. I found there were 
pregnant women in that workhouse, scrubbing corridors, doing the 
hardest kind of work, almost, until their babies came into the 
world. I found many of these women were unmarried women— 
very, very young, mere girls. That led me to ask myself, ‘‘ How 
is it that these women, coming into the workhouse as they do, 
staying a few weeks, and going out again—how is it they occupy 
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this position?’’ I found these young girls, my lord, going out 
of the workhouse over and over again with an infant two weeks 
old in their arms, without hope, without home, without money, 
without anywhere to go. And then, as I shall tell you later on, 
some awful tragedy happened—simply because of the hopeless 
position in which they were placed; and then there were the little 
children—and this is the last example I am going to give out of 
my experience. 


Sympathy—not Deeds. 


For many years we Poor Law Guardians, especially the women, 
tried to get an Act of Parliament passed dealing with little children, 
We wanted an amendment of the Act of Parliament which deals 
with little children whoare boarded out—I donot mean by the Union. 
but by their parents, the parent almost always being the mother. 
It is from that class—young servant girls—which thoughtless 
people always say working girls ought to be; it is from that class 
more than any other that these cases of illegitimacy come. These 
poor little servant girls, who only get out perhaps in the evening, 
whose minds are not very cultivated, and who find all the sentiment 
of their lives in novelettes, fall an easy prey to those who have 
designs against them. These are the people by whom the babies 
are put out to nurse, and the mothers have to pay for their keep. 
I found, as other Guardians found, when we examined that Act, 
that it was a very imperfect one. The children were very ill- 
protected. We found that if some man who had ruined the girl 
would pay down a lump sum of £20 when that child was boarded 
out, the inspectors, whom the Guardians had to appoint, had no 
power to enter the house where the child was to see that it was 
being properly cared for. We found, too, that so long as a ‘baby- 
farmer took one child at a time the women inspectors, whom we 
made a point of appointing, could not perform their object. We 
tried to get this law amended. For years, as the Attorney- 
General knows, efforts were made to amend that Act, to reach all 
these illegitimate children, to make it impossible for some rich 
scoundrel to escape from any future liability with regard to the 
young child if this lump sum were paid down. Over and over 
again we tried, but we always failed because those who cared 
most were women. We could go and see heads of departments, 
we could tell them precisely about these things, we could talk to 
them and get all their sympathy. In fact, in this movement on the 
part of the women, we have been given a surfeit of sympathy. 
Sympathy? Yes, they all sympathised with us, but when it came 
to the women asking them to do something, either to give us 
power to amend the law for ourselves or to get them to do it for 
us, it has always stopped short at sympathy. I am not going to 
weary you with trying to show you the inside of my mind, trying 
to show you what brought me to the state of mind I was in, in 1903; 
but by 1903—I was at that time a member of the Manchester 
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Education Committee—I had come to the conclusion that the old 
method of getting the vote had failed—had absolutely failed—that 
it was impossible to get anything done; that some new means, some 
new methods, must be found. Well, there is another defendant, 
who is not here to-day, and I want to say aS a woman well on in 
life, that perhaps, if I had not had that daughter who is not here 
to-day, I might never have found the courage to take the decision 
which I took in the course of the years 1903, 1904, and 1905. 


Founding the W.S.P.U, 


We founded the Women’s Social and Political Union in 1903. 
Our first intention was to try and influence the particular political 
Party, which was then coming into power, to make this question 
of the enfranchisement of women their own question and to push 
it. It took some little time to convince us—and I need not weary 
you with the history of all that has happened—but it took some 
little time to convince us that that was no use; that we could not 
secure things in that way. Then in 1905 we faced the hard facts. 
We realised that there was a Press boycott against Women’s 
Suffrage. Our speeches at public meetings were not reported, 
our letters to the editors were not published, even if we implored 
the editors; even the things relating to Women’s Suffrage in 
Parliament were not recorded. They said the subject was not 
of sufficient public interest to be reported in the Press, and they 
were not prepared to report it. Then with regard to the men 
politicians in 1905: we realised how shadowy were the fine phrases 
about democracy, about human equality, used by the gentlemen 
who were then coming into power. They meant to ignore the 
women—there was no doubt whatever about that. For in the 
official documents coming from the Liberal party on the eve of the 
1905 election, there were sentences like this: ‘‘ What the country 
wants is a simple measure of Manhood Suffrage.’’ There was 
no room for the inclusion of women. We knew perfectly well 
that if there was to be franchise reform at all, the Liberal party 
which was then coming into power did not mean Votes for Women, 
in spite of all the pledges of members; in spite of the fact that a 
majority of the House of Commons, especially on the Liberal side, 
was pledged to it—it did not mean that they were going to put it 
into practice. And so we found some way of forcing their atten- 
tion to this question. 

Now I come to the facts with regard to militancy. We realised 
that the plans we had in our minds would involve great sacrifice 
on our part, that it might cost us all we had. We were at that 
time a little organisation, composed in the main of working women, 
the wives and daughters of working men. And my daughters and 
I took a leading part, naturally, because we thought the thing out, 
and, to a certain extent, because we were of better social position 
than most of our members, and we felt a sense of responsibility. 
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And I hope, gentlemen, you will bear with me when I tell you of 
two events which led me—a little worn by the world, and having 
children about whose interests I cared greatly—which led me to 
throw all else aside and go straight into this thing without regard 
to consequences. One evening there came to my house in Man- 
chester a Russian lady—a lady of Polish birth, who had lived most 
of her life in Russia. We sat round the fire on that winter evening 
talking about agitations, the Suffrage, and a number of other 
things. And then quietly this woman said to me and to my 
children sitting there: ‘‘ For a great number of years of my life I 
have never got up in the morning without feeling that before the 
day closed some member of my family, some relation, some friend, 
might be arrested and might be torn away from us altogether.”’ 
And she said this so calmly, so sadly and so quietly, and without any 
feeling, that it made a very deep impression on my mind. And 
when she had gone my children and I—for we were quite alone— 
talked about it. And, of course, I, being older than they, must 
take the greater responsibility for what we decided that night. I 
don’t think we ever reopened the discussion. I think it was 
settled once and for all. We said, ‘‘ What is there that we can 
sacrifice or risk compared with what that woman has spoken 
about ?’’ and so we decided to go on. In the course of our dis- 
cussion I said to my daughter—because we were then talking 
of transferring our work to London, and launching out on a larger 
scale—‘‘ What is there in our power to do? Weare not rich people. 
We are already doing without a great many of the things which 
we hitherto thought necessary. Few people have hitherto helped 
us with money. How can we expand our work?’’ And she said: 
‘Never mind, Mother, go on, and the money will come,’’ and 
when I heard that from that girl—who is not in the dock to-day, 
not because of any lack of courage, not because of any unwilling- 
ness to share our position, but because she has a sense of public 
duty—because of what that girl said I felt eo Sans with the 
courage to go on. 


The First Militants. 


Then came the election of 1905, and the first of the acts which, 
my lord, can by any stretch of imagination be described as militant. 
What those acts were Mr. Pethick Lawrence has told you. The 
first act was the going to a great Liberal demonstration in the 
Free Trade Hall, Manchester, of two girls with a little banner, 
made on my dining-room table, with the inscription, ‘‘ Votes for 
Women,’’ and asking Sir Edward Grey, the speaker, not ‘‘ Are 
you in favour of Woman’s Suffrage?’’ but, ‘‘ Will the Liberal 
Government when it takes office give women the Vote?’’- For 
asking that question, just as men would have asked it, but with 
more respect for order than men would have shown, because they 
sat patiently, and waited for their opportunity, while many men 
had interrupted with questions about Chinese labour, and were 
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respectfully answered—for insisting upon an answer to that ques- 
tion when the speech was finished, these girls were treated with 
violence and flung out of the meeting; and when they held a 
protest meeting in the street they were arrested, and were sent to 
prison, one for a week as a common criminal, and the other for 
three days. That was the so-called militancy. I ask you, gentle- 
men, whether, if that had been done by men, the word militant 
would have borne any construction but one of determination and 
earnestness and insistence upon having that question answered. 
As long as they had a chance of putting questions, even if they were 
thrown out after having asked them, women were content to do 
nothing more. Then, these gentlemen developed a desire to catch 
trains ; they rushed away from their meetings directly their speeches 
were finished, and the women got no opportunity of putting their 
questions. Now bear in mind that no politician of to-day can feel 
as deeply about any political question as women feel about their 
disfranchisement, having regard to the things we are out for— 
reforms for women, for old and for young women and for little 
children, who are dying through the absence from legislation of 
the effective influence of women. 

What did they do next? (I want you to realise that no step 
we have taken forward has been taken until after some act of 
repression on the part of our enemy, the Government—because it 
is the Government that is our enemy; it is not the Members of 
Parliament, it is not the men in the country; it is the Government 
in power alone that can give us the vote. It is the Government 
alone that we regard as our enemy, and the whole of our agitation 
is directed to bringing just as much pressure as necessary upon 
those people who can deal with our grievance.) The next step the 
women took was to ask questions during the course of meetings, 
because, as I told you, these gentlemen gave them no opportunity 
of asking them afterwards. And then began the interjections of 
which we have heard, the interference with the right to hold public 
meetings, the interference with the right of free speech, of which 
we have heard, for which these women, these hooligan women, as 
they have been called—have been denounced. I ask you, gentle- 
men, to imagine the amount of courage which it needs for a 
woman to undertake that kind of work. When men come to 
interrupt women’s meetings, they come in gangs, with noisy 
instruments, and sing and shout together, and stamp their feet. 
But when women have gone to Cabinet Ministers’ meetings—only 
to interrupt Cabinet Ministers and nobody else—they have gone 
singly. And it has become increasingly difficult for them to get 
in, because as a result of the women’s methods there has developed 
the system of admission by ticket and the exclusion of women—a 
thing which in my Liberal days would have been thought a very 
disgraceful thing at Liberal meetings. But this ticket system 
developed, and so the women could only get in with very great 
difficulty. Women have concealed themselves for thirty-six hours 
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in dangerous positions, under the platforms, in the organs, wher- 
ever they could get a vantage point. They waited starving in the 
cold, sometimes on the roof exposed to a winter’s night, just to get 
a chance of saying in the course of a Cabinet Minister’s speech, 
‘‘ When is the Liberal Government going to put its promises into 
practice?’’ That has been the form militancy took in its further 
development. 
Cabinet Ministers’ Insults. 


What happened to those women and to the men who, I am 
thankful to say, when they began to understand the movement, 
rallied to our support? You may not have heard of it. You 
would not read it in the papers, because it was not reported. Two 
Cabinet Ministers have incited women by their insults to do more 
serious things. The Minister for War, for instance, on one 
occasion when women interrupted him, said, ‘‘ Why do you content 
yourselves with pin-pricks ? Why don’t you do something 
serious?’’ Then you get Mr. Lloyd George; I refer to that speech 
of his where he talked about human beings, who suffered an 
intolerable sense of injustice, revolting ; and, at the very self-same 
meeting, after saying those eloquent words which I could not 
improve upon, because I agree with them entirely—directly after 
that, a woman got up, fired by those words, and said, ‘‘ Then why 
don’t you deal with our grievance ?’’ and he looked on smiling and 
remarked, ‘‘ We shall have to order sacks for those ladies.”’ 

And it has not been one member of the Government only. There 
is hardly a member of the Government who has not used those 
insulting words to women, and there were other insults that we 
have not cared to make public, because there are some things 
women do not like to tell about. But they have faced rough usage 
because they have felt it was their duty to remind the Government 
that there was a question which would have to be dealt with sooner 
or later, and I would say again, gentlemen, that I welcome this 
trial because we have here, what I have often wished for—-we have 
at any rate someone in close touch with the Government present, 
and he perhaps will convey to the Government some of the things 
that we women have long desired to tell them. 


Leeds By-Election. 


When we tried to present petitions in the old days at the House 
of Commons, the women went unarmed, with petitions only in their 
hands. We always held a preliminary meeting at Caxton Hall, 
Westminster. Yesterday, when we had a police witness in the 
box, I asked him about a particular meeting, because I hoped that 
he was present, and I wanted to elicit something from him, and I 
will tell you what it was. 

In 1908 there was a great by-election at Leeds, and we had been 
opposing the Government candidate, not because we had anything 
against his opinions, but because we believed by defeating him 
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and by getting men to work against him, we should bring pressure 
to bear upon the Government, and make the Government realise 
that if they lost that election and other by-elections, there was 
some serious question they had neglected, that required attention. 
Well, upon that occasion we very much reduced the majority. 
The Press boycott had extended to our election work to a very 
large extent. We have never been able to get the facts of what 
we have done at elections into the Press. Little by little the facts 
of our work have filtered through, but the public have never been 
told the amount and the extent of our work at by-elections. Women 
have held bigger meetings and better meetings, more sympathetic 
and more orderly, than the candidates. On some notable occasions, 
when the Government candidate has sustained defeat, the papers 
have attributed it to, say, an increasing feeling in favour of 
Tariff Reform, rather than to the real cause, which was the opposi- 
tion and the part played by women in the contest. Well, I had 
just returned from this particular election to take part in a demon- 
stration outside the House of Commons. I was to lead one of 
those deputations—a small deputation of women, well within the 
Act of Charles I1.—which defined the number of persons who can 
take petitions to Parliament. I was to lead that deputation, and 
I came straight back from this election, where I had spoken at 
hundreds of outdoor meetings to men and women. I remember 
distinctly the speech I made in Caxton Hall. It was just after 
Mr. Herbert Gladstone had given us the advice to hold great 
demonstrations such as the men had in Hyde Park and elsewhere. 
Well, we had had in Leeds at that election a procession, a huge 
procession of women, the day before the election, culminating in 
a great open-air meeting on the moor in South Leeds. That night 
a great many working women came out of the factories which 
abound, you know, in Leeds, and where they work hard for little 
pay. They joined our procession. The students, who as you 
know are always very irresponsible—and one always wonders 
how the responsible sex should be so very irresponsible in the days 
of their youth—these students tried to break up our procession, 
and I was alarmed at the resentment shown by the crowd. In 
fact, I had to use what influence I had gained in order to save 
the lives of some of these students by appealing to the crowd, 
otherwise something serious would have happened. I returned 
by the night train to London, and on the following afternoon 
addressed that meeting in the Caxton Hall, and then, as on many 
other occasions, I explained why I was hoping that the Prime 
Minister would receive us. I said there comes a time when move- 
ments may outgrow the people who start them. There comes a 
time when people who desire that everything shall be orderly, 
suddenly may fail, and I felt so seriously that day that that time was 
rapidly coming, my lord, that I earnestly hoped, and I put it in my 
speech, that members of the Government, although we were only 
women, would see us, would hear us, and would look for them- 
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selves, and not merely look to the columns of the newspapers which 
excluded all references to the magnitude of this agitation. 


Armed with Lilies. 

What was the result? I only got a few yards from the Caxton 
Hall when I was arrested. I had a petition in one hand; I had a 
‘little bunch of lilies in the other hand. And the other women who 
were with me were no more armed than I was. We were arrested. 
Next day we were taken before the magistrate, and in consequence 
of that act I suffered my first imprisonment of six weeks in Hollo- 
way Gaol. Now on the floor of the House of Commons, in 
describing these so-called raids, even Home Secretaries—more 
than one—had talked about the women scratching, and biting 
policemen and using hatpins. These things were said not merely 
by the sensational Press, nor by irresponsible members of the 
Liberal Party. These gentlemen, Cabinet Ministers, have 
thought fit to attack women who, they knew, had very little 
opportunity of answering, because even the columns of the Press 
were closed to us—these gentlemen have thought fit to say these 
things about the women, although not one tittle of evidence 
has ever been produced to substantiate these charges which 
have been made. Now, I ask you, gentlemen, if you could put 
yourselves into the place of women so maligned, would you not 
feel some sense of resentment against such an injustice? We 
say in this country that everybody at least is entitled to justice, 
but in the police courts, whatever the women said was disregarded. 
The police evidence was beyond all contradiction. It has not been 
until quite recently, when we have got out of the atmosphere of the 
police court—an atmosphere in which this movement ought. never 
to have been kept so long—at least a little light has been let in upon 
the character of the women engaged in this agitation, because 
when these women whose actions have been mentioned in the 
course of this case came before Mr. Wallace at the Sessions, and 
contested the evidence against them, he said he was prepared to 
take the word of those women, for from his experience of them he 
knew that their word—whether he approved I cannot say, I am 
quoting roughly—that whatever they might do they were honour- 
able people whose word was to be trusted. Well, that is some- 
thing gained. If you gentlemen had as much experience of this 
movement as I have, you would know that is a great deal gained 


—to be admitted as persons of ordinary truthfulness; because ~ 


every method has been taken to traduce this agitation, to mis- 
represent it, to pour contempt on the women engaged in it, and to 
crush it. 

Two Months for 2s. 3d. 

Now it has been stated in this Court that it is not the Women’s 
Social and Political Union that is in the Court, but that it is 
certain defendants. The action of the Government, gentlemen, is 
certainly against the defendants who are before you here to-day, 
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but it is also against the Women’s Social and Political Union. 
The intention is to crush that organisation. And this intention 
apparently was arrived at after I had been sent to prison for two 
months for breaking a pane of glass worth, I am told, 2s. 3d., the 
punishment which I accepted because I was a leader of this move- 
ment, though it was an extraordinary punishment to inflict for so 
small an act of damage as I had committed. I accepted it as the 
punishment for a leader of an agitation disagreeable to the Govern- 
ment; and while I was there this prosecution started. They 
thought they would make a clean sweep of the people who they 
considered were the political brains of the movement. We have 
got many false friends in the Cabinet—people who by their words 
appear to be well-meaning towards the cause of Women’s Suffrage. 
And they thought that if they could get the leaders of the Union 
out of the way, it would result in the indefinite postponement and 
settlement of the question in this country. Well, they have not 
succeeded in their design, and even if they had got all the so-called 
leaders of this movement out of their way they would not have 
succeeded even then. Now why have they not put the Union in 
the dock? We have a democratic Government, so-called. This 
Women’s Social and Political Union is not a collection of hysterical 
and unimportant wild women, as has been suggested to you, but 
it is an important organisation, which numbers amongst its mem- 
bership very important people. It is composed of women of all 
classes of the community, women who have influence in their 
particular organisations as working women; women who have 
influence in professional organisations as professional women; 
women of social importance; women even of Royal rank are 
amongst the members of this organisation, and so it would not 
pay a democratic Government to deal with this organisation as a 
whole. 

They hoped that by taking away the people that they thought 
guided the political fortunes of the organisation they would break 
the organisation down. They thought that if they put out of the 
way the influential members of the organisation they, as one 
member of the Cabinet, I believe, said, would crush the movement 
and get it ‘‘on the run.’’ Well, Governments have many times 
been mistaken, gentlemen, and I venture to suggest to you that 
Governments are mistaken again. I think the answer to the 
Government was given at the Albert Hall meeting held immediately 
after our arrest. Within a few minutes, without the eloquence of 
Mrs. Pethick Lawrence, without the appeals of the people who 
have been called the leaders of this movement, in a very few 
minutes ten thousand pounds was subscribed for the carrying on 
of this movement. 


A World-wide Movement. 


Now a movement like that, supported like that, is not a wild, 
hysterical movement. It is not a movement of misguided people. 
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It is a very, very serious movement. Women, I submit, like our 
members, and women, I venture to say, like the two women and 
like the man who are in the dock to-day, are not people to under- 
take a thing like this lightly. May I just try to make you feel 
what it is that has made this movement the gigantic size it is 
from the very small beginnings it had? It is one of the biggest 
movements of modern times. A movement which is not only an 
influence, perhaps not yet recognised, in this country, but is 
influencing the woman’s movement all over the world. Is there 
anything more marvellous in modern times than the kind of 
spontaneous outburst in every country of this woman’s movement? 
Even in China—and I think it is somewhat of a disgrace to English- 
men—even in’ China women have won the vote, as the outcome 
of a successful revolution, with which, I daresay, members of His 
Majesty’s Government sympathise—a bloody revolution. One 
word more on that point. When I was in prison the second time, 


for three months, as a common criminal—because we women have. 


gone through all that; we have been searched, we have been 
stripped, dressed in prison clothes and subjected to all the restric- 
tions of a prison system which needs amendment—when I was in 
prison the second time, for no greater offence than the issue of a 
handbill—less inflammatory in its terms than some of the speeches 
of members of the Government who prosecute us here—during that 
time, through the efforts of a Member of Parliament, there was 
secured for me permission to have the daily paper in prison, which 
had hitherto been denied me, and the first thing I read in the daily 
Press was this: that the Government was at that moment féting the 
members of the Young Turkish Revolutionary Party, gentlemen 
who had invaded the privacy of the Sultan’s home—we used to 
hear a great deal about invading the privacy of Mr. Asquith’s 
residence when we ventured to ring his door bell—gentlemen who 
had killed and slain, and had been successful in their revolution, 
while we women had never thrown a stone—for none of us was 
imprisoned for stone-throwing, but merely for taking the, part we 
had then taken in this organisation. There we were imprisoned 
while these political murderers were being féted by the very 
Government who imprisoned us, and being congratulated on the 
success of their revolution. Now, I ask you, was it to be wondered 
at that women said to themselves—Perhaps it is that we have not 
done enough ; perhaps it is that these gentlemen do not under- 
stand womenfolk; perhaps they do not realise women’s ways, and 
because we have not done the things that men have done, they may 
think we are not in earnest. 


Incitement by Statesmen. 


And then we come down to this last business of all, when we have 
responsible statesmen like Mr. Hobhouse saying that there had 
never been any sentimental uprising, no expression of feeling like 
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that which led to the burning down of Nottingham Castle. Can 
you wonder then, that we decided we should have to nerve our- 
selves to do more, and can you understand why we cast about 
to find a way, as women will, that would not involve loss of human 
life and the maiming of human beings, because women care more 
about human life than men, and I think it is quite natural that we 
should, for we know what life costs. We risk our lives when men 
are born. Now, I want to say this deliberately as a leader of this 
movement. We have tried to hold it back, we have tried to keep 
it from going beyond bounds, and I have never felt a prouder 
woman than I did one night when a police constable said to me, 
after one of these demonstrations, ‘‘ Had this been a man’s demon- 
stration, there would have been bloodshed long ago.’’ Well, my 
lord, there has not been any bloodshed except on the part of the 
women themselves—these so-called militant women. Violence has 
been done to us, and I who stand before you in this dock have lost 
a dear sister in the course of this agitation. She died within three 
days of coming out of prison, a little more than a year ago. These 
are things which, wherever we are, we do not say very much about. 
We cannot keep cheery, we cannot keep cheerful, we cannot keep 
the right kind of spirit, which means success, if we dwell too much 
upon the hard part of our agitation. But I do say this, gentlemen, 
that whatever in future you may think of us, you will say this 
about us, that whatever our enemies may say, we have always put 
up an honourable fight, and taken no unfair means of defeating our 
opponents, although they have not always been people who have 
acted so honourably towards us. 

We have assaulted no one; we have done no hurt to anyone; 
and it was not until ‘* Black Friday ’’—and what happened on 
‘* Black Friday ’’ is that we had a new Home Secretary, and 
there appeared to be new orders given to the police, because the 
police on that occasion showed a kind of ferocity in dealing with 
the women that they had never done before, and the women came 
to us and said: ‘‘ We cannot bear this ’’—it was not until then we 
felt this new form of repression should compel us to take another 
step. That is the question of ‘‘ Black Friday,’’ and I want to 
say here and now that every effort was made after ‘‘ Black 
Friday ’’ to get an open public judicial inquiry into the doings of 
‘* Black Friday,’’ as to the instructions given to the police. 
That inquiry was refused; but an informal inquiry was held by a 
man, whose name will carry conviction as to his status and moral 
integrity on the one side of the great political parties, and a man of 
equal standing on the Liberal side. These two men were Lord 
Robert Cecil and Mr. Ellis Griffith. They held a private inquiry, 
had women before them, took their evidence, examined that 
evidence, and after hearing it said that they believed what the 
women had told them was substantially true, and that they thought 
there was good cause for that inquiry to be held. That was 
embodied in a report. To show you our difficulties, Lord Robert 
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Cecil, in a speech at the Criterion Restaurant, spoke on this ques- 
tion. He called upon the Government to hold this inquiry, and not 
one word of that speech was reported in any morning paper. That 
is the sort of thing we have had to face, and I welcome standing 
here, if only for the purpose of getting these facts out, and I 
challenge the Attorney-General to institute an inquiry into these 
proceedings—not that kind of inquiry of sending their inspectors to 
Holloway and accepting what they are told by the officials—but to 
open a public inquiry, with a jury, if he likes, to deal with our 
grievances against the Government and the methods of this 
agitation. 
The Government’s Conspiracy. 


I say it is not the defendants who have conspired, but the 
Government who have conspired against us to crush this agitation ; 
but however the matter may be decided, we are content to abide by 
the verdict of posterity. We are not the kind of people who like 
to brag a lot; we are not the kind of people who would bring our- 
selves into this position unless we were convinced it was the only | 
way. I have tried—all my life I have worked for this question— 
I have tried argument, I have tried persuasion. I have addressed 
a greater number of public meetings, perhaps, than any person in 
this Court, and I have never addressed one meeting where, substan- 
tially, the opinion of the meeting—not a ticket meeting, but an 
open meeting, for I have never addressed any other kind of meeting 
—has not been that where women bear burdens and share respon- 
sibilities like men they should be given the privileges men 
enjoy. I am convinced that public opinion is with us—that it has 
been stifled—wilfully stifled—so that in a public Court of Justice 
one is glad of being allowed to speak on this question. 

Then, your lordship, because if we are found guilty I shall not say 
why sentence should not be pronounced—I want to say a word in 
connection with our status. Twice I have been in prison as a com- 
mon criminal. I know what it is—you and the gentlemen of the jury, 
I hope, do not know what it is—to lose one’s liberty and be sent to 
prison. I want you to understand what it is. God knows it is hard 
enough for the ordinary criminal, living a degraded life, to face all 
that prison means; it is doubly hard for those who have not been 
accustomed to that kind of life. But I am not pleading with 
your lordship because of the hardships—I am not pleading with 
your lordship because of the sense of the indignity which self- 
respecting women feel when those indignities are imposed upon 
them—but I am pleading with your lordship because I want to see 
my country raised to the level of every other civilised country in 
the world. Where political crime is concerned, I think it is a 
disgrace to this country that we should be so far behind. There 
was a time in this country when the ordinary criminal was treated 
with more severity than to-day. We have improved—we have 
become more humane since those days, and thoueh much remains 
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to be done with regard to the ordinary criminal, it cannot be said 
that their lot is as bad. But it is different with the status of 
political offenders. If we are convicted, our feeling very deeply 
on this question of our status, I assure you, is not so much for 
ourselves, it is because we want it to be established by you, with 
the great legal traditions of your position—we want it to be estab- 
lished that the political prisoner should not be degraded to the 
status of the lowest criminal; that his or her offence is not char- 
acterised by criminal tendencies, and therefore ought not to be 
degraded and stigmatised as disgraceful. 


Summing up. 


I may, as a woman, say one word more. We say in England 
that every man is tried by his peers. I might have been justified 
as a woman, if at the opening of this case I had said you are not 
entitled to try me for this offence. What right have you, as men, 
to judge women? Who gave you that right, women having no 
voice in deciding the legal system of this country, no voice in saying 
what is a crime and what is not acrime? But in this Court I have 
not made that plea, and I have consented to be tried by this Court, 
and I think you will agree with me that the right of judgment of a 
Court depends upon consent. I have consented, and consented 
merely because I believe this trial marks the last in this hard 
struggle women are making for recognition. I feel that wemen, 
who have now, as they always have had, to perform the ordinary 
duties of citizenship, are now going to win some power to fix the 
condition of their sex and decide their duties, and I feel it all the 
more because this Government, which has instituted proceedings 
against us, is a Government dealing more with the lives of man- 
kind than any Government which ever ruled this country. Year 
by year, and month by month, the fate of women is decided. How 
they are to live, their relationships with children, the marriage laws 
under which they are joined in union and pledge their affections— 
these great questions are being settled, and also will be settled. 
And so, my lord, I feel it is a great advantage, though it is at the 
risk of our liberty, that we are undergoing this trial. And referring, 
gentlemen, to what I said about your right to try me, I might tell 
you of a case—and that is my last word—of a young girl who was 
put on her trial for her life before a great Irish judge not long ago. 
And the judge said to those who were responsible for her being 
there, Where was the man? There was nothing in the law to make 
the father of that child responsible for the murder of the child for 
which the girl was being tried. But the judge said: ‘‘I will not 
try that child till the participator of her guilt is in the dock with 
her,’’ and that case was never tried by that jury at all; but was 
adjourned till the father of the child also stood in the dock. If we 
are guilty of this offence, this conspiracy, other people, some of the 
members of His Majesty’s Government, should be in the dock by 
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our side. But I do not ask you to say that you will not sentence 
us until they are by our side, though I do suggest that members of 
His Majesty’s Government and Opposition have used language at 
least as inflammatory and dangerous as ourselves, and I think in 
justice, while these people set us such an example, the verdict of 
this Court in our case should be one of Not Guilty. 
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Mr. Pethick Lawrence’s 
Defence. 


Tuesday, May arist, Io12. 


Gentlemen of the jury: It will be your duty at the close of the 
hearing of this case to give your verdict upon what you have heard. 
I ask you to show by that verdict that you understand that this is 
a political fight; I ask you to show by your verdict your apprecia- 
tion of the political position in which we are placed. Now, gentle- 
men, the prosecution in their evidence with regard to my relation- 
ship to this trial, have put forward several grounds in order to 
implicate me. They have shown my connection with this organi- 
sation of the Women’s Social and Political Union. They have 
shown that I had an office in the offices of the Union; they have 
shown that I have spoken at meetings; and they have shown that 
I have taken part in the work of the Union. So far as that is con- 
cerned I cannot see that that makes me guilty, or that you will 
think that it makes me guilty in any way in the case. I have shown 
to you that the prosecution—the Attorney-General—has admitted 
that this Women’s Social and Political Union has carried on a 
great constitutional work—work of meetings and work of political 
propaganda, requiring great funds and requiring in connection with 
it the support of a great newspaper. All that is perfectly honour- 
able, and I think they have failed to show in any way anything 
dishonourable or underhand connected with the organisation. 

In the second place, they have brought, as part of their case 
against me, that I went in November and again in March to bail 
the women who were arrested for the part they had played. It 
seems to me that this is the first time it has ever been claimed that 
anyone who goes to bail those who have been arrested is in any 
way implicated by that action. They would say, no doubt, that 
I knew beforehand that the women were likely to be arrested. I 
admit that, but I put it to you that not only I knew beforehand but 
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the police knew beforehand that the women were going to make a 
protest which would probably lead to arrest andimprisonment. The 
police knew it beforehand, and they put it to me that if anyone were 
arrested on that day would I come to bail them out? It seems to 
me that there is nothing dishonourable about offering to perform 
that function, and there is nothing which implicates me in the facts 
which are under your notice. Then, in the third place, they have 
put in against me a number of speeches which I have made. Before 
I deal with those speeches, I want to say a word about the method 
in which these speeches have been reported by some of the wit- 
nesses for the prosecution. 


The Police Reporters. 


It is a very difficult thing to report speeches accurately. Itisa 
very important thing, when you are dealing with the actual words 
which people have spoken, to get the precise words, and not some 
different form of words. I put it to you that the great majority 
of the witnesses for the prosecution have failed to give in evidence 
that they did report the actual words used. Many of them came 
to the meeting and did not take down shorthand notes, but after- 
wards put down what they believed or remembered. I need not go 
into that at any great length, because his lordship has ruled that 
these particular statements put down from memory were not 
relevant evidence in the case. But I do think it necessary to say a 
word to you about the witness Hall. You remember that the 
witness Hall came into the box and swore that he was a verbatim 
reporter, and put in a number of statements which he professed to 
have taken down in shorthand concerning some eight or ten 
meetings which had been addressed by myself or others of .those 
who are in the dock; and though this man denied that he had 
selected sentences, and even words out of sentences, in order to 
make up his report, yet, in the course of his report there was a 
political speech made by Miss Christabel Pankhurst, which, accord- 
ing to his report, made absolute nonsense. I was able to show 
what the probable sense was, and I put it to him, having  inter- 
polated a great many words and sentences in his report, that that 
was probably the thing she actually said, and he admitted that that 
was quite likely to be what she said. A more flagrant case still 
was his report of a speech by Mr. Mansell-Moullin, the surgeon. 
This was how the witness Hall reported a part of that speech: 

Now, what are you going todo? We must go forward with the fight, 
even if we have to use violence. ; 

I put it to the witness, you will remember, what Mr. Mansell- 
Moullin really said, and he admitted that what Mr. Mansell- 
Moullin said was this :— ; 

The question is, What are you to do? How are you to nail such shufflers 


and wrigglers, how are you to nail them to their pledges? Someone in the 
audience says, Wait and see. It will be too late then. You want to nail 
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them now, and the only thing is to keep straight on for your principle— 
the one that was laid down at the start. Keep perfectly straight for the 
principle ‘‘as it is, or may be granted to men.’’ I know what it means, 
and I am afraid you all know as well as I do. I know the hundreds who 
have been imprisoned; I know the brutal treatment that so many of you 
have received at the hands of the police and of prison officials, if not by the 
direct orders of the Home Secretary, at least with his active connivance ; 
I know that some of you have been maimed for life; I know that some 
have died—died as directly of the violence they have received as if they 
had been put up against a wall and shot ; I know all this, and so do you, 
but there is nothing for it but to go on. You: cause is a sacred one. It 
is the cause of justice and liberty and civilisation. It is the finest and the 
noblest cause the world has ever known, and it is one that must and will 
succeed. 

Now, gentlemen, I do protest most strongly against a man being 


sent to report a speech and reporting it like this :— 
We must go forward with the fight, even if we have to use violence, 


when what I have read to you is what was actually said, and 
nothing of the kind that he gave was ever said. And I put it to 
you in the first place that every single report that this witness has 
given is absolutely and totally incorrect. And I think you will all 
agree that it is a very scandalous thing that men should profess to 
report meetings and should so absolutely distort the meaning of 
speeches in this way. I venture to lay it down that the man who 
undertakes reliability to report speeches should be either trained 
as a politician and understand the meaning of phrases that 
politicians use, in order that he may correctly gather what they 
mean, or he should be a thoroughly qualified stenographer who 
puts down every word that is said. Fortunately, in this case, I 
have a verbatim report of the speech, and I was able to put before 
you the correct version. But suppose we had not been able to 
employ our own stenographers; and suppose we had been hauled 
up for some statement which it was alleged we had made and we 
had been unable to prove that we had not made it. You will see 
that it is of the utmost importance that only a correct report should 
be given; in this case it was totally incorrect. 


What is Militancy? 


Now I want to say something to you on the question of militancy. 
I referred to it in my opening speech, but I am afraid that what I 
said then may not have been perfectly understood. Militancy has 
been used as a method of the Women’s Social and Political Union 
long before any question of stone-throwing ever arose. Women 
have been arrested in the course of this agitation while going on a 
perfectly peaceful deputation to the House of Commons. While 
acting thus constitutionally, they have been arrested and sent to 
prison for considerable terms. Mrs. Pankhurst herself was going 
to the House of Commons with a petition in her hand, and for 
seeking admission, and for that alone, she was arrested and sent 
to prison for several weeks. My wife has been dealt with in the 
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same way. Several hundreds of women, for merely going 1n pro- 
cession to the House of Commons and asking to be admitted, 
sometimes in quite small numbers, have been arrested and sent to 
prison for long terms. ‘The technical reason for which they were 
sent to prison was obstruction of the police in the performance of 
their duty. To use the word militancy does not mean stone- 
throwing by any means, necessarily. That is borne out by what 
Mrs. Morgan Dockrell said when she explained that the letter 
which she received from Mrs. Pankhurst, which spoke of a militant 
protest, did not convey to her mind any idea of stone-throwing, 
even though it spoke of the possibility of arrest as the result of her 
action. Then I want to read to you from the file the report of 
what one member of a demonstration—Cissy Wilcox—said at her 
trial, when she spoke of what happened on ‘‘ Black Friday’’ :— 
On November 18th, 1910, when I went in a perfectly peaceful way to 
the House of Commons to present a petition to Mr. Asquith, I was 
obstructed by the police. One policeman took hold of my head and forced 
it back as far as it would go. Another got hold of my arms and twisted 
them. I was kicked until I became unconscious, and had to be removed 
to the police station on an ambulance. My feet and ankles were bruised, 
and one wound was still open, certified by a doctor who saw me six weeks 
afterwards. The police have generally been kind and considerate, and I 
have come to the conclusion that they must have had orders to maltreat 
us on that occasion. Mr. Churchill refused to have an inquiry afterwards, 
as he evidently did not wish the blame to fall upon the right shoulders. I 
broke these windows simply as a protest, and as one who has no constitu- 
tional defence open to her. 


The Real Menace to Property. 


She is giving there the reason why she threw stones on the 
occasion in November, 1911. The Attorney-General put this to 
you, that if you failed to bring in a verdict of guilty against us, 
if a stop was not put to this form of agitation, if we were not 
punished, and punished severely—I don’t know that he said 
punished severely; I want to be quite fair to him—that there 
would be nothing to prevent anyone who had a grievance from 
thinking that the right way to deal with it was to go and break 
windows. Gentlemen, that is not correct. The fact is that the 
demand for the Franchise differs fundamentally from the ordinary 
grievances of daily life. Let me say a word or two by way of 
illustration. Supposing you had some trouble with a tradesman ; 
supposing your butcher supplies you with some bad meat; suppos- 
ing someone cheats you in a business transaction ; supposing your 
landlord behaves improperly to you in some way—you don’t go and 
break the windows of the person who has dealt with you 
improperly ; you don’t do anything of the kind. There is a funda- 
mental and essential difference between such a case as that and the 
demand for the franchise, and the grievance of these from whom it 
is withheld. If your butcher sends you bad meat, you go to him 
and say, ‘‘ I won’t have it,’’ and if he persists in sending you bad 
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meat, you have your remedy: you tell him that in future you will 
deal elsewhere. Everyone has that power over his tradesman. If 
a customer cheats the tradesman he can refuse to supply him with 
any more goods. If your landlord does not do what in your lease 
he covenants to do, you can go to law against him, and at the 
expiry of the lease you can leave the premises and go elsewhere. 
But the case is entirely different when you come to a case between 
the citizens of the country and the Government. If people have 
votes they can turn out the Government. If they have not got votes 
they are deprived of the ordinary means of redress which one has 
in ordinary everyday life of bringing pressure to bear upon those 
against whom they havea grievance. And that is why, as a matter 
of fact—whether it be right or whether it be wrong—we people are 
fighting for the franchise, and that is why we have adopted methods 
which under ordinary circumstances would be absolutely unjusti- 
fiable. Mr. Lloyd George, as you have heard, on this difference, 
said the following words :— 

I lay down this proposition—democracy has never been a menace to 
property. I will tell you what has been a menace to property. When 
power was withheld from the democracy. when they had no voice in the 
Government, when they were oppressed, and when they had no means of 
securing redress except by violence--then property has many times been 
swept away. 

That is what Mr. Lloyd George said. He perfectly clearly 
distinguishes between the agitation for franchise reform and all 
agitations relating to ordinary everyday grievances. 

Further, history teaches you that in the demand for the franchise 
people have gone far beyond the methods: used in all the ordinary 
dealings of life. They have gone far beyond what the women 
have done on this occasion. Take the South African War. That 
was a fight to obtain the franchise for a comparatively small number 
of people in South Africa. That question involved war between 
two Governments; it involved the loss of the lives of thousands of 
innocent people on both sides; it involved the expenditure of 
millions of pounds of national prosperity. Take the case of the 
Bristol Riots. In that case a hundred thousand pounds’ worth of 
property was destroyed in one night. Take the case of Ireland. 
There, in many cases, the actual execution of violence has been the 
one means by which the Home Rulers on the one hand and the 
Orangemen on the other have sought to make their positions 
strong. 


Woman Suffrage and the Race. 


In addition to this, there is this peculiarity in the demand for the 
franchise as compared with individual grievances. To these 
women who have broken windows, the situation in their opinion 
must be very grave indeed, and I think you will see that these 
women would never have acted so contrary to their peaceful and 
peace-loving ordinary attitude towards life unless they had felt the 
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matter was of the utmost gravity indeed. Now I am not going to 
give you a lecture on Women’s Suffrage—that is the last thing that 
I would do here—but I do want to convince you that the women 
who have taken part in this struggle, and Mrs. Pankhurst, my 
wife, and I, do not feel that it is a mere question of academic 
interest only. It is a question which, in our opinion, is funda- 
mental, not only for women, but for the whole race. My training 
as a political economist has taught me that serious evils, such as 
the sweating of women—and you know that there are women who 
are earning 5s., 6s., and 7s. per week for eleven or twelve hours’ 
work a day, and who have to keep a whole family on this pittance 
—that this is intimately bound up with this question of the fran- 
chise. Then there is the White Slave traffic—young girls, 14 and 
15 years of age, of respectable families—they might even be your 
own daughters—trapped and taken away to some foreign country 
to be treated in the most abominable way in which human beings 
can be treated. These questions do not receive from the House of 
Commons as much attention as they would if women had the vote; 
and I would like to deal with one question by way of example at a 
little greater length. That is a question which, I think, appeals 
to all of you. It is the question of child life. 

Now you know that in this country an enormous number of little 
children die in the first year of their life—as many as 110 out of 
every 1,000 born—roughly speaking about 1,000,000 children are 
born every year, and over 100,000 of that number die in the first 
year of their life—and doctors tell us that very few are born in such 
a condition that they could not live if properly cared for. Doctors 
tell you that this appalling death-rate is almost entirely due to 
causes which are preventable. Now we who know the importance 
of strengthening our population, we who know the need of rearing 
strong men and women, must view with very grave apprehension 
this preventable loss of so many of the children of our country. 
Not only so, but the same causes which kill off that 100,000 children 
weaken and impair the 900,000 who survive. That is not a question 
which we can treat lightly or without the fullest concern. ‘ But, you 
will ask, has it got anything to do with the question of women’s 
franchise? I say most emphatically—yes. For if you will look 
at those countries where women have already won the vote— 
Australia, New Zealand—you will find that the infantile death-rate, 
instead of being 110 per 1,000, is only 62 and 67 respectively ; 
while in Canada, where women have not got the vote, it is as high 
as 132 per 1,000. But you will say, perhaps, even so, it will be an 
accident. Perhaps you will say that Australia is a very healthy 
country, and that is the reason why their infantile death-rate is so 
low. But I will convince you that that is not the reason, for in 
1893 the death-rate in South Australia was one of the highest in 
the whole civilised world. In that year, in that State—a small 
State compared with ours in point of population—1,245 infants 
died in the first year of their life. The next year the women got the 
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vote. They at once looked into the matter and pressed forward a 
great quantity of legislation. I shall not enumerate in detail the 
very rapid strides that were at once made. But in 1909—with a 
much larger population than before—the number of infants who 
died in the first year of their life was only 616, so that through the 
efforts made by the women, more than half of the children that were 
born, and who would presumably have died, have been saved. 
Instead of 1,245 dying in a year, only 616 died, and that of a larger 
population. 


The Price of Life. 


The question of infantile mortality is a thing which we men 
naturally feel very strongly. But you must remember this, that 
women feel this question much more strongly thanwemendo. They 
pay the price of life, and when you have to pay for a thing you place 
a far higher value upon it. If you buy a very expensive picture, or 
some splendid thing for your house, and pay for it out of money that 
you have earned, and if someone else destroys it, you feel more 
strongly about it than you would feel if you had not paid for it. 
It is the women who have to pay the price of these little children. 
We take precautions to prevent loss of life in dangerous trades, 
but what trade is more dangerous than theirs? There was very 
severe loss of life in the South African War, both from wounds 
and disease; yet every year over 5,000 die in, or as a result of, 
childbirth—in giving birth to the new generation. Is it not natural, 
therefore, that they should feel more keenly than you or I can do 
the absolute necessity of getting a voice in the framing of the laws 
which will save the lives of the little children? 

Let me give you one or two illustrations so that you may under- 
stand their feeling to some extent. Supposing you are passing a 
house in which is a little child. Through the windows you hear its 
piteous cries. You know it is seriously ill, and you know that if you 
can only get at it you can save its life. You knock at the door. It 
is opened by some contented and portly old gentleman. He says: 
‘‘ What do you want? What are you knocking for? You can’t get 
in here.’’? You say: ‘‘ There is a little child inside whose life is in 


danger, and I want to save it.’? He says: ‘‘Go away; I am too 
busy; you can’t come in here.’’ You say: ‘* I must get in; it 1s 
imperative that I should get in.’’ He won’t let you in; he stands 


in the way. You argue with him for forty minutes, and you think 
you have argued long enough. The wail of the child is in your 
ears. You call on the neighbours to help you, and you force your 
way in. Suppose the neighbours are all asleep—do you think you 
would be doing anything very terrible if you broke one or two of 
their windows to waken them up? Don’t you think you would 
be doing something quite justifiable ? 

That is the individualcase. But there is a broader case. Take the 
case of the Titanic that we have all been reading and thinking a 
ereat deal about in recent times. You know that over 2 thousand 
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lives were lost in that disaster. Ido not wish to anticipate the findings 
of the investigation that is going on into the matter, but I think we 
must all recognise that there was a great deal of negligence and 
carelessness on the part of someone, and if people could have been 
wakened up to the seriousness of the need for precautions before- 
hand, a great many of these lives could have been saved. Some 
people had been trying to hammer into the heads of the Government 
departments the necessity for saner regulations. We may not have 
heard of it, but it was going on. It was not dealt with in the Press 
because it was not of sufficient interest. Probably we would not 
have read it had we seen it in the papers. But supposing that some 


public-spirited people had said: ‘‘ We are very much concerned 
about these regulations. If they were not attended to there will 
some day be a terrible accident.’’ Supposing they went to the 


Board of Trade and broke a few windows to rouse the officials to 
the urgency of the matter. Don’t you think that would have been 
better than doing nothing and allowing these 1,500 people to lose 
their lives on the Titanic? 

Let me put it in another way. There was another ship close 
by. She had a wireless installation, but the operator was 
asleep. If she had received a message the lives of the people 
no the Titanic would have been saved. Supposing someone 
had wakened up that operator and that in doing so it had been 
necessary to break a few windows, don’t you think it would have 
been worth while? I think you would. Now what you have to 
deal with in this case is not a single circumstance. It is not even 
a case of saving one thousand lives. It is a case of saving a 
thousand lives this week and next week and every week of every 
year. That is why the women are waging this fight. That is 
what has driven them to do illegal things. They think it is worth 
while to take steps which under ordinary circumstances they would 
never dream of taking, and they do it in order to waken people up, 
to draw people’s attention to what is urgently necessary. 


Precedents for Militancy. 


Women say that all the resources of civilisation at the present 
time are controlled by men, and they say that if they had power 
to look into these things as they have done in South Australia 
they could save the lives of thousands of little children, and that is 
why they have gone to the lengths they have already gone. They 
feel it is absolutely necessary to take that course. Some of my 
speeches have been put before you by the prosecution, but I do not 
think if you look carefully at the speeches I have made, and which 
have been put before you, that you will find a single case of incite- 
ment in any of them. I do not think any of the speeches I have 
made are in the form of incitement to women to take part in any 
violence. I do not think it is my place to incite women to do 
violent actions. As a man and voter, possessing the franchise, it 
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is not my place to do violent actions, but if you say I am not to 
speak in approval of what women have done, that I am not to 
speak on a public platform, that I am not to tell them that the 
method they are adopting to win the vote is the method that has 
been adopted in history, then you are asking me either not to think 
at all or to speak with my tongue in my cheek, and not to tell them 
the whole truth, because in history, when it has been a question of 
franchise reform, men have always resorted to methods of this 
kind in order to win their way. It is not what I say, it is what 
many of the statesmen of the past have said, and what the states- 
men of to-day are saying upon this question of franchise. Read 
what Mr. W. E. Gladstone said: ‘‘I am persuaded,’’ he said, 
‘‘that there is nothing so demoralising to a community as a 
passive acquiescence in unmerited oppression.’’ 

Sir Edward Carson said the other day with regard to the position 
in Ireland: ‘‘ There is a point at which resentment became so acute 
that they were entitled to assert any method to prevent their liberty 
of discussion being taken away ’’; and he told Mr. Asquith that 
before he entered on a campaign of that kind in which the vital 
issues involved were the severance of his country and his (the 
speaker’s) own he had better count the cost. Mr. John Bright, in 
a passage I have read, said he was prepared to lead a hundred 
thousand people to Parliament Square in order to enforce his 
demand. Mr. Bright, as you know, was actually a Quaker. Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald, who is the leader of the Labour Party in the 
House of Commons, went so far as to write in the Daily Chronicle 
of February 14th these words :— 


If the State has forfeited, in the mind of labour, its reputation for 
impartiality, then labour in the conflict will isolate law and order as the 
passive resister does. 

Some of them go even further than that. Mr. F. E. Smith 
said he utterly declined to be bound in his resistance to the pro- 
gression of those who had been guilty of those constitutional 
outrages within the strait waistcoat of constitutional resistance. 
He also said :— 

Violence is always deplorable. So is bloodshed. Yet violence and blood- 
shed in Ulster would be an incomparably smaller misfortune than cowardly 


‘acquiescence in a revolution which, if consummated, would assuredly plunge 
the whole country in civil war. 


Lord Selborne, in writing in the Oxford and Cambrdge Review, 
said :— 

I do not think that men of our race are likely to part with their liberty 
or their property without fighting for them, with rifles in their hands if 
need be. 

Now, gentlemen, in view of these speeches, which are the 
speeches of some of the most highly-placed men in the past and in 
the present, I put it to you that nothing I have said in standing by 
the women or taking part in this agitation can make me guilty of 
this crime. 


or 
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The Paper—“ Votes for Women.” 


Then the prosecution no doubt rely considerably for their 
case on the paper, Votes for Women, of which, until the date 
of my arrest on March 5th, I was, with my wife, one of the editors. 
Now, with regard to this paper, there are just three distinct points 
that I want to put to you. In the first place, there are the unsigned 
articles in the paper. Of course, you have not had the paper before 
you—it would have been impossible, and I don’t want to go through 
it in any detail—but you must have noticed that of the unsigned 
articles, practically all ‘‘The Outlook,’’ which week by week has set 
out the political situation, I do not think a single word has been in 
evidence by the prosecution. ‘“The Outlook’’ comes at the 
beginning. This is the pronouncement of the editors on the 
situation, and it is the part for which the editors are, more than 
any other, responsible. Not a word of it has been put in by the 
prosecution as being any incitement on this question. Then there 
are the signed articles. Some of them have been put in, and the 
reports of speeches, and also of invitations to take part in the 
protests. Withregard to the signed articles, I maintain it is the duty 
of a newspaper to give to its contributors a free hand, in order to 
state their view of the position of affairs. Withregard tothe reports, 
the business of the newspaper is to give a faithful and accurate 
report—many do not do so, I know, but that is their business— 
and we have set before ourselves to give a faithful and accurate 
report of the meetings; and proof that we have succeeded—at any 
rate so far as this case is concerned—is that witness after witness 
has gone into the box and has sworn to being at the meetings and 
reading the report, which is an essentially accurate and faithful 
report. 


The Man’s Share. 


Finally, with regard to the invitation to take part in the protests, 
I say that when I and my wife started this paper four or five years 
ago, we devoted it to this woman’s cause, and devoted it in particular 
to the Women’s Social and Political Union ; and when the Women’s 
Social and Political Union has found it necessary to make protests 
in order to demonstrate their refusal to accept the political situa- 
tion, so far as Votes for Women is concerned, I have never 
hesitated to open our columns to their rescue. You see, my posi- 
tion is this: I am a man, and I cannot take part in this women’s 
agitation myself, because I am a man; but I intend, I have intended, 
and I intend, to stand by the women who are fighting in this 
agitation. Knowing what methods have succeeded in history, I 
am not going to say that these methods have been a mistake. I 
say that because I think in the first place it is not merely that it is 
a women’s battle, it is not merely a battle for women—I think it is 
a battle for the good of the people of this country, a battle waged 
by one half of the community whose deeds are valuable to the 
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other part of the country and should not be excluded. And when I 
see other men standing out against this agitation, then I am more 
determined to stand in with it; and I feel this further, that but 
for some of those men who have stood in with this agitation there 
might be a danger of this agitation becoming a sex war. I think a 
battle of women against men is an ugly thing—a thing to be 
deplored, and I say it is because of the men who have shared in the 
battle that a sex war has been prevented. 

I say that children are dying because women’s points of view 
are not understood, and I say: ‘‘ How long are women to have 
no say in the government of the country?’’ I say: ‘‘ How 
much longer is it to go on?’’ You cannot say to the women: 
“You are not to go out to throw stones. You should have 
gone out and had your bodies broken, your persons assaulted, 
had yourselves arrested for doing nothing at all.’’ I say to you 
that you and I as men who have not got to face these things have 
no right to say that to the women. I take my stand with one of 
the greatest statesmen that this country has ever had, and I do not 
think the Attorney-General, who is prosecuting us in this case, 
will deny the statement that one of the greatest men was Mr. 
Gladstone. I will read what Mr. Gladstone said :— 

Do you think, sir, that under these circumstances it is the duty of 
Ministers, or of anybody else, to go to the people of this country, when 
they have the formidable obstacles in their front that they have now, and 
say to them: “‘ Love order and hate violence’’? It is certainly one’s duty 
to advise people to love order and hate violence, but am I to say nothing 
else? Am I to make no appeals to them? Am I never to remind them 
of the dignity and force that attach to the well-considered resolution of a 
great nation? Are we to cast aside all the natural, legitimate, and powerful 
weapons of our warfare? I would go all lengths to exclude violence, and 
on that ground I object to the speech of the Marquess of Salisbury. But 
while I eschew violence, I cannot, I will not, adopt that effeminate method 
of speech which is to hide from the people of this country the cheering fact 
that they may derive some encouragement from the recollection of former 
struggles, from the recollection of the great qualities of their forefathers, 
and from the consciousness that they possess that still. Sir, I am sorry 
to say that if no consideration had ever been addressed in political crises 
to the people in this country except to remember to hate violence and love 
order and exercise patience, the liberties of this country would never have 
been obtained. 


Speech by the Counsel for the 
Defence—Mr. T.Healy, K.C., M.P. 


Tuesday, May 2ist, 1912. 


My lord, gentlemen of the jury, I now wish to address you on 
behalf of my client, Mrs. Pethick Lawrence. It is not part of my 
duty to attempt to address you in the same moving strain, which 
perhaps affects you who have heard it. My task is a more prosaic 
one, and at the outset I would say that I was much struck by a 
remark made by his lordship from the bench when we were dis- 
cussing the legal point, a remark which, I think, bears closely on 
your jurisdiction. He said the indictment was the last thing one 
thinks of looking at. And it is true, because it is the duty of 
counsel to the accused persons to call attention to the framework 
upon which his clients are being arraigned, and to see if there is any 
point in it to submit to the judicial mind of the Court. And I have, 
therefore, in the first place, to call your attention to the fact that 
you are calling my client and her associates to answer on no less 
than fifty-four counts. I have relieved the admirable officer here 
to-day of the task of reading them out when you were being 
empanelled; but at the close of the case, when you have a duty to 
perform, I would ask you to remember that you have sworn to 
pass judgment between our Sovereign Lord the King and the 
prisoners at the bar on each one of these fifty-four counts, which 
will take you at least half an hour to read and many hours to 
understand. That is your duty. And I now put it to you that 
your function, your jurisdiction, is derived solely from the com- 
mission which that indictment gives you to send my client to prison. 
Hence, gentlemen of the jury, the duty on your part is not to treat 
this case in the lump, as it has hitherto to some extent been treated, 
but to analyse it in your conscience, and believing your consciences, 
to say in your box, Count 1, where is the evidence? Count 2, 
where is the evidence? and so on; so as, at the end of the weary 
hours in which I ask you in duty and justice to my client, to go 
through these counts, count by count, not as a matter of form but 
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as a matter of substance, so as to enable you to say : Can you upon 

your oath as between your Sovereign Lord the King and the 

prisoners at the bar; can you say, laying your hand upon your 
heart, can you say Guilty to all these counts ? 


A Convenient Charge. 


Yes, gentlemen of the jury, and the reason I make these obser- 
vations is, that nothing is more convenient for a prosecution than 
a charge of conspiracy. The mesh is flung so wide. No man can 
say what act may not be an overt act in connection with conspiracy, 
and you are allowed to join in this long litany no less than fifty-four 
counts. No man can say, nor skilled lawyer can say—lI could 
almost challenge the judge upon the bench to say—-to what par- 
ticular count in the indictment can a particular act be alleged. 
And that is a framed indictment. It has been said, I suppose, that 
when I put the question to each constable who proved the breaking 
of glass, when I put my question how much was the sentence—two 
months, four months, six months—it was supposed I was asking 
this question in order to elicit your compassion. Nothing of the 
kind. I had no such device. What I wanted you to understand 
was that, for every pane broken, for every act committed, some 
~ woman had lain upon the plank bed, some female had eaten bread 
and water; for every act that has been charged against us, punish- 
ment has already been decreed, and has either been. suffered in 
fact or is being drearily suffered in some of our gaols at present. 
So that when you are asked to vindicate the law and appealed to in 
the interests of private property, I beg of you to remember that 
there is not one broken pane for which there is not a broken heart 
suffering for it. Accordingly, I suggest that the law has been 
vindicated ; property has been protected; and we are engaged now 
in what is not a trial but a political duel as between His Majesty’s 
Government and the organisation which has been opposed to them. 


ON a ee a ee Se |S Se 


A Political Revenge. 


It is because of that that the Attorney-General has been des- 
patched here to-day for what is an odious task to him in view of 
his great responsibility and the great inquiry he is elsewhere con- 
ducting. The odious task has been cast upon him in trying to 
prevent any further inconvenience to the sacred persons of the 
present Government. Gentlemen of the jury, in the past, when 
wild or reckless or criminal speeches were delivered against the 
offices or the majesty of the Government, the prisoners were 
arraigned for sedition. We have not been arraigned for sedition ; 
we have been pinioned as conspirators. What is the chief in- 
gredient in our conspiracy? We must confess that since the 
present Government took office, no single Cabinet Minister has 
been allowed to address a public meeting without being incon- 
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venienced with the inquiry as to why women should not get the 
vote. That is our offence. You have been told more. You have 
been told, and you were told by my learned friend that a great deal 
would be said about politics, and that you would have nothing to do 
with politics; that you would only have to consider the injury 
inflicted, which I deplore, on unoffending shopkeepers; therefore, 
I venture to remind you that these breakers of glass have been 
punished, and the law has taken its course. 

I now, then, come to consider what has occurred to compel the 
present indictment. It is no doubt a very useful thing when you 
have political opponents to be able to set the law in motion against 
them. I have not the smallest doubt it would be a very convenient 
thing, if they had the courage to do it, to shut up the whole of His 
Majesty’s Opposition while the present Government is in office—to 
lock up all the men of lustre and distinction in our public forum and 
on our public platforms—all the Carsons, F. E. Smiths, Bonar 
Laws, and soon. It would be a most convenient thing to end the 
whole thing, as it would be to end women’s agitation in the form 
of the indictment. Gentlemen of the jury, whatever words have 
been spoken by mutual opponents, whatever instructions have been 
addressed, not to feeble females, but to men who boast of drilling 
and of arms, they have not had the courage to prosecute anybody, 
except women, by means of an indictment. Yet the Government of 
my learned friend have selected two dates as cardinal dates, and 
they ask you to pass judgment upon the prisoners at the bar, and to 
say that, without rhyme or reason, taking the course suggested 
without provocation, these responsible, well-bred, -educated, 
University people, have suddenly, in the words of the indictment, 
wickedly and with malice aforethought engaged in these criminal 
designs. 

Gentlemen of the jury, the first thing I would ask in that con- 
nection is this: What is there in the course of this demand put 
forward by women which should have excited the treatment at the 
hands of His Majesty’s Ministers which this movement, according 
to the documents which are in evidence before me, has received ? 
I should suppose that the essence of all government is the smooth 
conduct of affairs, so that those who enjoy high station, great 
emoluments, should not be parties against whom the accusation of 
provoking civic strife and breeding public turmoil should be brought. 
What do we find? We find that, in regard to the treatment of the 
demand which had always been put forward humbly, respectably, 
respectfully, in its origin, by those who have received trade 
unionists, anti-vaccinators, deceased wife’s sisters, and all the other 
forms of political demand, and who have received them humbly 
and have yielded to them, we find that when these people advocating 
this particular form of civic reform request an audience, request 
admission, request even to have their petitions respectfully received, 
they have met, judicially, at all events, with a flat and solemn 
negative. That is the beginning of this unhappy spirit bred in 
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the minds of persons like the defendants, persons like those against 
whom evidence has been tendered—which has led to your being 
empanelled in that box to-day. And I put it to you when you are 
considering whether it is the incitement of my clients or the con- 
duct of Ministers that have led to these events—whether I cannot 
ask you to say that even a fair apportionment of blame should not 
rest upon more responsible shoulders, and whether you should go 
out of your way to say that these persons in the dock alone are 
guilty. 

I do not for a moment intend, considering the signal patience 
and attention you have given to this case, to go over the ground 
which has been so well trodden by Mr., Pethick Lawrence and 
the lady who has just sat down. But I would like to call your 
attention to two or three dates, and to two or three facts taken 
from the issue of the paper now in evidence before you. One of 
the first dates which is impleaded is the date of November 21st, the 
date apparently when the first outbreak took place. I have the 
issue of November 17th, that is to say, a week before that date, 
and I find that a deputation consisting, to some extent, of the con- 
spirators who are now in the dock—Mrs. Pethick Lawrence and 
her friends—were received by the Prime Minister, and I find this 
pledge was given by the Prime Minister—I hope in anything I say 
that I shall be able to speak of the Prime Minister with all the 
respect which is due to his station and to his moderation—I find he 
said :— 

Miss Pankhurst in a very able speech used one or two rather strong 
expressions which, of course, I do not take any exception to. (Miss Pank- 
hurst: I am afraid I cannot withdraw them.) The Prime Minister: No. 
It is the last thing I should expect you to do. She talked of compromise, 
of presenting a pistol in the one hand and a dagger in the other, to the 
Government. Mrs. Pethick Lawrence, too, used some expression about 
being tricked and betrayed. Where does the trick come in? I am pointing 
out to you that the position of the Government to-day is perfectly consistent 
and is exactly as it has been all through. 

Now I pause there—and anything I say, I wish it to be understood 
that I am not casting any reflection upon the eminent gentleman 
who is at the head of His Majesty’s present Government ;—but he 
disclaims the idea of a trick, and he assures these ladies who are 
now in the dock, and who are charged with being conspirators, he 
assures them that so far as he was concerned, no trick was 
imagined or intended or devised. 


The Trick. 


His promise was that, if they would only have patience, as I 
understand it, they should have every opportunity for dealing with 
their Conciliation Bill in the next sitting of Parliament, which they 
demanded. I pass on, and I come to the next act in the drama. 
You have a pledge, remember, by the King’s right-hand man, the 
head of a great Government, that no trick was intended. I turn 
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to almost the next issue of the paper—the words were hardly cold 
on the wind—TI turn to the issue of December 1st, and what do I 
find? The colleague next in rank in power and dignity to himself, 
with the words that no trick was intended ringing in his ears, 
makes this boast with regard to the measure which the Prime 
Minister had declared was to receive the respectful attention of 
Parliament, when an opportunity should be afforded which should 
satisfy the desires of these Suffrage ladies. Mr. Lloyd George 
said :— 

As regards this Bill which is promised by the Prime Minister—(the Bill 
which was to have met all parties, be they Conservative or Liberal, who 
are interested in the measure)—they ran the Conciliation Bill. Why are 
they angry now? They ran the Conciliation Bill, a measure of limited 
Suffrage which in my judgment would have been grossly unfair to 
Liberalism. Now, that Bill has been torpedoed.. 

The Judge: Read the words of the next sentence, Mr. Healy. 

Mr. Healy :— 

And the way is clear for a broad, a democratic amendment, giving the 
Suffrage to women. 

Gentlemen of the jury, the Prime Minister had promised that this 
Bill should get the fair attention of Parliament in the next Session 
of Parliament. His colleague, his right-hand man, within a 
fortnight of that uttering, boasts that the Bill about which there 
was to be no trick, which was to be the essence of fair play, he 
boasts that the Bill had been torpedoed. What have you to think 
when you are dealing with the question of incitement, when you 
are dealing with the question whether women have used language 
a little perhaps more or less above the level of what men have 
practised in those agitations, when you find the Prime Minister of 
England receiving these ladies and telling them that their measure 
will get fair attention in the next Session, and that no trick is 
intended—and then, out of the same Cabinet, out of the same 
dwelling practically in Downing Street, there issues the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer with the boast that what had been promised by the 
Prime Minister had already been torpedoed. But let me give the 
defence which my learned friend asked me to read, the next 
sentence, and I gladly do so—I had intended to do so at a later 
Stage i+ 

Where is your grievance? Why should the promise of a more liberal grant 
of franchise have angered or excited or incited you? 

Gentlemen of the jury, the case is as plain as the shining of the 
sun. This Bill had been promoted by those who had watched the 
gradual growth of this movement for the women. They had con- 
sidered how far it was possible to get a woman’s measure through 
Parliament. They had considered the shoals and the pitfalls over 
which it might have to pass, and they, the leaders of the movement, 
had decided that the only prospects of getting the Biil through 
Parliament was by a Bill which the Prime Minister had promised 
should not be made the subject ofa trick. It was no party measure. 
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Why did not the Prime Minister say when he received these ladies : 
‘‘ I will give you no chance unless it will help the Liberal Party ’’? 
This Bill had been supported in the Commons by what I may call 
brigades of men, drawn equally from both sides, and none of them 
cared which party it would help or hurt. 


The Claims of Party. 


They had started it as a measure which, whatever its effect 
might be, was one which to the body politic was a reasonable 
relief. But that did not suit Mr. Lloyd George. It was not the 
claims of Women’s Suffrage he was thinking of; it was the 
claims of party, and accordingly he said: ‘‘ We have torpedoed the 
Bill ’’—the only Bill which was vital, the only Bill which had a 
chance of relieving, and which had a chance of passing—‘‘ we have 
scuttled the ship, we have iceberged the vessel which had the only 
chance of crossing the ocean of politics, and now we have linked 
this question of female suffrage to the fortunes of Liberalism, 
and we have alienated every Tory in the land, because what we 
did, we did not do for the sake of women, not for the sake of the 
children, not for the sake of decent homes, we are doing it in the 
interests of our party and of our partisans.’’ Now, can these facts 
be denied? Then, coming like Pelion upon Ossa, you have the 
speeches of other Ministers delivered just before this occasion of 
March 4th. Gentlemen of the jury, let me put this to you. Sup- 
posing some of these most intelligent officers—and in my profession 
certainly I am struck beyond measure at times with the intelli- 
gence of that great organisation of the police to which every 
citizen owes so much—supposing one of these intelligent officers 
had said, when it was his duty to follow these female processions 
and to attend these women’s meetings, supposing he had got on 
to the platform instead of doing his duty in the hall, and had said: 
‘“T want, on behalf of the Government, in whose pay I am, to make 
a confidential statement to the ladies here present, and on behalf 
of the Government I desire to tell you that until you have senti- 
mental uprisings like the burning of Nottingham Castle and the 
pulling down of Hyde Park railings, meetings like these are mere 
vanity and vexation of spirit.’’ And if he had poured those words 
upon the meeting just after it had been addressed by some of these 
alleged hysterical women, would you have considered that a pru- 
dent or a wise thing for a police officer to do? And if you would 
not tolerate it on the part of a detective policeman, what are you 
to say of its effects when spoken by a member of the Cabinet, 
whose case is that no trick is intended, and who listens to one of 
his colleagues saying that the Bill had been torpedoed, after the 
trick had been disclaimed, and who then says to these women: 
‘“No, until we have something in the nature of the disorders of 
’32, of the uprisings of ’67, we shall never be convinced.”’ 

Gentlemen of the jury, remember the times we are living in. 
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Remember the men who uttered these words. They indict the 
women, but your cities may be seething with strikers. Your docks 
may be throttled with strikes. Men may be shot down owing to the 
violence of strikers, and all we will do for them is that we will 
pass a law to put Trades Unions above the law, and make them 
like the King that can do no wrong. And if my friends were only 
members of a Trades Union the law could not indict them, provided 
the act they did was done as a Trades Union. Bea Trades Union, 
and all the virtues attach to you. Even if you are put in jail there 
is some means of getting you out. I don’t know how these things 
are managed, I am sure, but I point out to you that my learned 
friend, the Attorney-General, who is prosecuting here, is the man 
who represents the authors of those speeches, and how can he— 
with what face can he—forget all these incitements which have been 
delivered, and with what face can he attack these people in the dock 
when he himself does not hesitate to speak and say that there is no 
longer any necessity when you want to attack the House of Lords, 
there is no longer any necessity for violence and disorder—you can 
exercise your franchise and pull down the other assembly if you 
please, and, to use a vulgarism, we will wink the other eye. Gen- 
tlemen of the jury, I insist upon it that it is politics we are trying. 
Weare not trying incitements to violence on the part of the criminal 
class, we are trying in substance and in truth and in fact, we are 
trying one set of politicians by another set of politicians. The 
machinery, the solemn machinery of the law, has been set in 
motion, and to that solemn machinery we are bound to pay respect. 
But you, gentlemen of the jury, are interposed here between this, 
what I may call abuse of legal process. You are interposed here 
as the sovereigns of public opinion. And it is for you to say 
whether my learned friend has fitted in his proofs into the fifty-four 
counts of his indictment. And I ask you that, unless you are 
satisfied, not by any bulk or lumped attempt at proof, but by a 
seriatim application of fact to law, to say of my client, at least— 
though she does not desire to dissociate herself in any way’ from 
the others—that she is not guilty of the charges that have been 
brought against her. 


The Evidence. 


Now, let me run through, in a few words, what I think are the 
principal points and the principal pieces of evidence in this charge. 
Gentlemen of the jury, no doubt things are done in the course of 
every agitation which leave cause for regret. Our liberties have 
been won by these regrettable incidents. When Mrs. Pankhurst 
mentioned Mr. Ernest Jones, the Chartist, being in the dock, -I 
could not help reflecting that every point in the Charter—I think 
the last, the payment of Members of Parliament—is now the law 
of the land. The criminals of one day are the Cabinet Ministers 
of the next, and accordingly it is my duty to submit to you that, as 
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regards Mrs. Lawrence, the only evidence connecting her with 
this alleged conspiracy is that of the open and public speeches that 
she has made on platforms. There is nothing else. From a 
technical point of view this newspaper is not evidence against her. 
There is a means—and I respectfully call my lord’s attention to 
this—there is a means of proving the proprietorship of a newspaper 
under an Act of 1882. My learned friend, the Attorney-General, 
had deliberately abstained from putting in any record under that 
Statute. He has preferred to rely upon the fact that there is 
imprinted on this paper the words: ‘‘ Edited by Frederick and 
Emmeline Pethick Lawrence.’’ That, gentlemen, affords no legal 
proof as against me. A statement printed in a newspaper is no 
legal evidence against any of you. 

What next? The next things are the speeches that she made. 
Of these speeches, which one of them, I ask my learned friend, 
which one of them furnishes him with evidence on which to found 
a conviction on these indictments? No doubt strong speeches 
have been made, but you can only construe these speeches in rela- 
tion to the charges which have been framed upon them. You may 
dislike the speeches ; you may dislike votes for women; you may be 
utterly opposed to the women’s movement; but I put it to my 
friend that he has to satisfy you that there is evidence against my 
client upon each of the fifty-four counts which he declared upon in 
his address. 

I respectfully say that the charge of conspiracy is absurd. 
Mrs. Pethick Lawrence is charged with conspiring with her own 
husband. I am not going to resort to what I am glad is not 
a usual suggestion here, that a wife may act upon the superior 
will of her husband. But of the three persons in the dock, Mrs. 
Pankhurst was away in America, as is now admitted, for most of 
the period for which you have to try. We are charged with con- 
spiring with Mrs. Pankhurst, who was in America most of the time, 
and with Miss Christabel Pankhurst, who is not in the dock, but 
against whom my friend opened with a somewhat lurid passage. 
He said: ‘‘ At this juncture a member of the audience exclaimed : 
‘We will shoot next time.’’’ That is the principal bit of evidence 
against Miss Christabel Pankhurst. This remark was met with 
applause by a few people, but was not responded to by Miss Pank- 
hurst. That was a grave and solemn matter with which my 
learned friend opened. You will have observed that Miss Pank- 
hurst has not said anything about shooting. But, as the result 
of what she suggested—‘‘ You will find that what happened on 
Tuesday was only a mean demonstration to what is to come,’’ 
—a woman in the audience said: ‘‘ We will shoot next time.”’ 

Gentlemen of the jury, that was a most serious statement for 
a man of my learned friend’s eminence and authority to open 
upon. It made a deep impression on your minds, I have no doubt, 
and I now challenge my learned friend to say what evidence 
supported that grave and serious opening, and if no witness could 
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be found to support it, I ask you is it upon phrases of that kind— 
with the mother in America and the daughter absent—that I am 
to be prejudiced by suggestions of violence used by Miss Pankhurst, 
because at some meetings I was present when she spoke? I 
venture to think that if this method of conducting public prosecu- 
tions can be approved, namely, the opening of a prejudicial topic 
of that kind, and then shrinking from it and not presenting it—I 
venture to think that the liberties of few persons accused of con- 
spiracy will be safe. I deplore this incident; I regret that such 
an observation could have been made, and I will say that this is 
the kind of prejudice which upon all these occasions this woman’s 
movement has been subjected to, and that until the opportunity 
has been given here to-day, to some extent, to clear the air, and 
to show what was behind this movement, and to show why it was 
actually driven into these excesses, which have already been 
punished—until that opportunity was afforded the public mind 
was clouded and closed by prejudice against persons like the 
defendants. 
The Defendant’s Career. 


Take some of them. I was interested to hear in Mr. Pethick 
Lawrence’s speech the reference to the career of Mrs. Pethick 
Lawrence; and is it not rather saddening, when you think of what 
the lives of these defendants have been in the past? My client, 
as we heard, engaged in this club, trying to restore the games 
and merriment, the dances and singing, which in olden times 
enlivened the countryside; and engaged in a movement of this sort, 
using as she does, no doubt, that measure of legitimate oppor- 
tunity which men assert for themselves in civic agitation, suddenly 
finds herself, because she has followed the example set her in 
distinguished quarters—finds herself in the dock; and every word 
that she says, that she has written, pounced upon and made the 
subject of a public indictment. I do not think, gentlemen of the 
jury, that this is fair play. I do not think it is fair to Mrs. 
Lawrence to say, ‘‘ You live at 4, Clement’s Inn; you have a large 
flat there; other persons carry on an agitation in the same 
building,’’ and then, when they have ransacked that building 
from top to bottom, and are unable to produce, after all their 
searches and researches, a single tittle of evidence pointing to a 
criminal work, a criminal endeavour, they are driven to rely upon 
the newspaper to which her name is appended, and to public 
speeches made in the hearing of the police and of every reporter 
in Léndon and in some of the largest halls. Suddenly, by means 
of a political transformation, the good, quiet, and useful life of 
this lady is turned into a conspiracy of this vague and varied. class. 


London alone justifies these Women. 


I do not intend at this hour, having regard to the speeches 
which have been delivered by the other defendants, I do not intend 
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to do more than ask you to insist upon this casé being proved. I 
do not intend to do more than that, except to say this: does 
anybody who has watched in the past these political movements, 
does anybody think that your verdict—if you feel constrained to 
give it—will suppress this movement, or—and this should be your 
chiefest concern—will it make for peace and law and order? 
Gentlemen of the jury, any man watching the toiling, patient 
fight of the workers in this great hive must feel that the mere 
agglomeration of human atoms in this city presents new problems, 
presents new issues and new questions for women, peculiar, I 
might almost say, to London alone. You might almost justify 
this woman’s agitation, apart from England or Scotland or 
Ireland, by the condition of affairs in this metropolis, where you 
have that dull, clouded, hopeless, aimless life, to which the 
necessity for work and labour condemns so many women, exposed 
as they are to the temptations and to the evils which necessarily 
spring from poverty. London alone justifies these women. Do 
you think—is it likely—that these ladies whose lives have been 
ransacked, whose papers have been pulled about and examined 
by detectives, upon whose whole career the limelight of fierce 
inquiry has been turned, who have borne jail and prison, and faced 
magistrates in the dock with cheerfulness and equanimity—is it 
likely that conviction by you will end this movement, or that it 
will destroy the sense of wrong which burns in their hearts, as we 
know it does by the address to which we have just listened—is it 
not more likely that a conviction, which I submit would be wrong, 
would but add fresh fuel to the flame? My learned friend professes 
_ anxiety only for the peace and order and good government of this 
Metropolis. I wish that all his colleagues had in all their political 
acts contributed to that peace, and that they could examine their 
consciences—as they have applied the seachlight to the case of 
these three defendants—-and say that their political actions have 
been as unselfish and as self-sacrificing. 


A Vindictive Political Act. 


I question whether in the future to which we all appeal all the 
members of the Government who are prosecuting my client will 
stand upon a higher pedestal; I question whether the incense of 
history will be as fragrant in the nostrils when their names are 
mentioned as even when the humble name of Emmeline Pankhurst, 
or Christabel Pankhurst and Mrs. Lawrence are brought up in 
future times. The Government have undertaken this prosecution 
to seclude for a considerable period their chief opponents. They 
hope there will be at public meetings which they attend no more 
inconvenient cries of ‘‘Votes for Women.’’ I cannot conceive any 
other object which they could have in bringing the prosecution. 
I have expressed my regret at the loss which the shopkeepers, 
tradesmen, and others have suffered. I regret it deeply. I regret 
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that any person should bring loss or suffering upon innocent 
people. But I ask you to say that the law has already been 
sufficiently vindicated by the punishment of the immediate authors 
of the deed. What can be gained? Does justice gain? 

I almost hesitate to treat this as a legal inquiry. I regard it as a 
vindictive political act. Of all the astonishing acts that have ever been 
brought into a public court against a prisoner I cannot help feeling 
the charge against Mr. Pethick Lawrence is the most astonishing. 
He ventured to attend at some police courts and gave bail for 
women who had been arrested in endeavouring, as I understand, 
to present petitions to Parliament or to have resort to violence. 
I do not complain of the way in which my learned friend has 
conducted the prosecution, but I do complain of the police methods 
—inquiring into the homes and the domestic circumstances of the 
prisoners, obtaining their papers, taking their newspaper, going 
into their banking account, bringing up their bankers here to say 
what is their balance; and [ do say that in none of the prosecutions 
of the past have smaller methods belittled a great State trial, 
because, look at it as you will, you cannot get away from it that 
this is a great State trial. It is not the women who are on trial. 
It is the men. It is the system of Government which is upon its 
trial. It is this method of rolling the dice by fifty-four counts in 
an indictment without showing to what any bit of evidence is fairly 
attributable; the system is on its trial—a system whereby every 
innocent act in public life is sought to be enmeshed in a conspiracy. 

That system is upon its trial. But there is more. There is the 
question whether those who bring this prosecution themselves 
come into Court with clean hands. Don’t you think that the 
Government might have fairly rested satisfied with the punishment 
already meted out, not to dozens, but to hundreds of these women? 
And if you come to the conclusion that the Government has already 
done its duty, and that no harm to the peace and order of your 
great metropolis is likely to ensue because you give a clement and 
merciful verdict, I appeal to you to say that, as regards the lady 
for whom I appear in this case, if you are to judge by the scales 
by which you have weighed and measured the speeches and acts 
of men in their time and in similar agitations, then, gentlemen of 
the jury, my client is entitled to your verdict, and I ask you to 
discharge her from the dock to pursue those activities which she 
has hitherto followed. 
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Mrs. Pethick Lawrence’s 
Appeal to the Judge.” 


Wednesday, May 2end, Iogre. 


My lord, may I add one word to that of my husband. I endorse 
what he has said, but it is another point of view which I want to 
lay before you—the woman’s point of view. My husband has 
mentioned cases where those connected with political agitation 
and those who have been actuated by pure motives have received 
imprisonment in the First Division. I want to call to your lord- 
ship’s memory the cases of men who have been found guilty, and 
have been sentenced to imprisonment in the First Division. In 
particular, I want to call the attention of your lordship to the case 
of a member of the City Council of Bradford, who, on September 
30th, 1909, was convicted of having been guilty of a criminal 
assault upon his little servant «irl, aged fifteen. The magistrate 
decided to convict, and said this kind of offence was serious—too 
serious to be met by a fine, and that the defendant must go to 
prison for fourteen days in the First Division. I also want to 
direct your lordship’s attention to another case—the case of 
Colonel Valentine Baker—who was charged and found guilty of 
having committed a criminal assault upon a lady in a railway train. 
He was sentenced to one year’s imprisonment in the First Division, 
and his treatment was described in Hansard in this way :—‘‘ He 
has a right to amuse himself, to receive his friends and entertain 
them, and leave to have what food he pleases; and is subject to 
no restraint whatever.’’ 

My lord, I want to use this case as an illustration of how very 


* Before the Judge gave sentence, the three defendants addressed him in turn, 
asking that he should order them to be placed in the First Division as political 
offenders. On this occasion, Mrs. Pethick Lawrence pleaded her own cause, 
as above. 
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widely the point of view differs between men and women. If I 
were to tell you how women regard this particular crime you might 
think I was speaking with exaggeration; you might think, even 
if I spoke quite simply and sincerely, that I was speaking under 
the stress of emotion. I will only remind your lordship that there 
are stories in history and literature where women, rather than be 
the victims of this particular crime of assault, have chosen death. 
Now, there are in the minds of men some special considerations 
which enable them to be lenient with cases of this kind, and I 
venture to suggest that if those two men.had been tried by a jury 
composed entirely of women—if they had been sentenced by a 
woman judge—then I think they would never have had a fair 
sentence. I do not think they would have had a fair trial. 

My lord, let me put to you the situation. Supposing the daily 
life of every man was ordered by laws that were made by women! 
Supposing that when he broke one of those laws he had to come 
up for judgment before a jury of women and be tried by a woman 
judge. I think a man in those circumstances would wish to 
address a word to his judge, and appeal, not for leniency, not for 
indulgence, but for imagination and for understanding. In this 
case I appeal to you. I ask you, what will the women of this 
country think if men who have committed a crime which, from 
the woman’s point of view, is so very serious—if these men are 
treated with imprisonment in the First Division, and a man is to be 
put into the Second or Third Division who has had an almost 
quixotic standard of honour to men and the same standard of 
honour to women, a man who is not even accused directly of 
destroying private property, a man whose crime is that he has 
devoted his life, his gifts—his intellectual gifts and his genius. 
for organisation—to the woman’s cause, a cause which is really 
primarily and fundamentally an effort to put right those terrible 
evils and grievances under which women suffer—what will the 
women of the country feel if we, who are the leaders of a great 
political movement, are treated as ordinary criminals in the Second 
or Third Division, while men who committed such outrages as I 
have quoted are sentenced to the First Division? Do you not 
think, my lord, that it will leave a permanent sense of outrage in 
the minds of the women of the country which will be fraught with 
disastrous results to the community ? 


Not to Escape Punishment. 


We do not seek to escape punishment, though I would point 
out to you, my lord, that I myself have been twice arrested in 
regard to these very offences that have come before us in- 
this Court. I was sentenced to two months’ imprisonment in 
November, and on the night of March 4th, this year, I was suddenly 
arrested in my home, was taken suddenly to Bow Street, and had 
to spend a nieht in the nolice station, and was then remanded in 
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prison. And though this charge of which we are accused is 
misdemeanour—is not a felony—we were kept in prison between 
three and four weeks, we were kept in prison by a particular 
device, by being remanded from eight days to eight days. And 
twice for taking a petition to the House off Commons, for being 
concerned in an agitation in which no one did any violence to 
anybody or any destruction to any private property—twive before, 
I have suffered imprisonment. 

Mrs. Pankhurst also has suffered imprisonment for these offences 
with which we are now charged, and as the result of her imprison- 
ment she is still suffering very serious ill-health. It is not prison 
that we mind, though that is bad enough—bad enough to be shut 
out from the glory of the sun and the beauty of the earth at a 
time of the year like this; and to be cut off from one’s friends. 
Think of the separation between husband and wife, my lord, and 
the separation between parent and child; it is of the very essence 
of bitterness. But of that we do not complain, for this is part of the 
price that has to be paid for the emancipation of women. But the 
question of our status is another matter altogether. The question 
whether we are to be imprisoned in the First Division with the 
rights of political prisoners, or whether we are to be imprisoned 
in the Second or Third Division with, it may be, privileges under 
conditions, but no rights, that is the serious question to us. I want 
to explain, because it is a question which touches our honour; and 
not only our honour, but also the honour of this great movement 
of which we are representatives, and we must maintain our honour 
with the last breath in our body. Men and women have suffered 
in their attempts to maintain their honour in this particular con- 
nection. We have heard in this Court how one man has been 
driven to the verge of insanity; one woman is in a nursing home 
to-day at the very point of death, and another is very dangerously 
ill as the result of the treatment which she has received in prison. 


Justice. 


I do appeal to you, my lord, to restore to women something of 
our old faith in the justice of men; something of our belief in the 
spirit of fair play which actuates men in their dealings with women. 
I do ask you to allay, as far as it is in your power to do so, the 
bitterness of this struggle. I ask you, whatever sentence you may 
give us, to make it a sentence of imprisonment in the First Division. 
I will put it to you in a different way. This movement cannot be 
crushed by severity. Experience has shown that, and history has 
shown it. There have been over a thousand imprisonments of 
women already. We sometimes speak of the dogged tenacity of 
the men who have conquered land and sea for our country’s glory. 
There is an undaunted spirit in the mothers of the race also, or it 
would not be made manifest in the land; there is a bit of the bull- 
dog breed in the women of our country as well as in the men. 
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We have been bruised and battered by the Government’s police; we 
have been pursued by the Government’s prosecutions, herded in the 
Government’s prisons, and beset, inside the very walls of those 
prisons, as well as outside, by the Government’s spies. But the 
spirit of liberty has grown apace, and the women of the country 
will hold on to the idea of liberty like grim death. I use these 
words advisedly—Grim death! We shall win in the end; though 
we ourselves may be crushed, because we all know how very 
narrow are the limits of human vitality and human strength. One 
by one the women have died. One by one they have fallen out of 
the ranks. But the cause has gone on. 

We feel liberty to be a very precious thing. ‘‘O Liberty, how 
glorious art thou!’’ We-know it has to be bought with a great 
price. 

My lord, if you send us to prison, we shall go to prison with a 
firm and steadfast faith that our imprisonment, whether it be long 
or whether it be short, will be accepted as part of the great price 
that has to be exacted for the civic and legal liberty of women, 
which is the safeguard of the moral and spiritual liberty of the 
women of our country and of our race. May God defend us, as 
our cause is just !* 


* On June roth, in response to a universal outburst of opinion, expressed in 
cables from all parts of the world as well as in a vigorous agitation carried on 
by the Women’s Social and Political Union, the Home Secretary (Mr. McKenna) 
announced in the House of Commons that the three Suffragist leaders would be 
transferred to the First Division. 
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